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ELEVEN-FOOT TRESTLE TABLE 33 i $2 ts Only known example in private hands 


Important Offerings from a Well-Known Private Collection 


THE FAMOUS wz-foot TRESTLE TABLE 


at which GENERAL WaAsHINGTON once sat, at the 


Richardson Tavern in Millis. It was at one 
time owned by Wallace Nutting of Saugus. 
The only other known example ts heldin the Bolles 
(olleétion at the Merropotizan Museum of Art 


in New York. 


Two CARVER CHAIRS; VARIOUS CHESTS €9 TABLES 


from the Od: W aygipit ENN at SupBury; bought 
from - :Mts., sEdward Lemon, the owner of the 


Inn, ° previous tS "Heniy Ford's purchase of it. 


Address inquiries to 
B. A. Behrend, 71 Colchester Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Mirror 
(c. 7770) 


Wii.iaM AnD Mary Cuarr (7770-7720) 


Hicupoy (c. 7700) 


Mirror 
(¢. 7770) 


Winc-Cuarr (¢. 7770) 


From the Home of Long fellows Youth 


F you will turn to page 650 of the Century Maga- 
zine for March, 1907, you will find there a draw- 
ing of the poet Longfellow’s boyhood room in 

Wadsworth Hall, his grandfather’s mansion in 
Hiram, Maine. 

And in that room you will discover three of the 
pieces of furniture which are pictured on this page: 
the fine old trumpet-legged highboy, with its stepped 
addition, the tall and narrow Queen Anne mirrors 
with their hand-bevelled glass, the comfortable wing- 
chair in the corner. . 

Andin an illustration on page 167 of George Thorn- 
ton Edward’s Youthful Haunts of Longfellow you will 
see, beside the livingroom door of Wadsworth Hall, the 
same William and Mary chair which is illustrated here. 

These pieces, and, inaddition,a table, asilver pepper 


caster, pewter plates by the New York pewterer, Cur- 
tis, and a number of china plates with lustre borders 
we have recently purchased directly from the very 
mansion where they have stood for over a century, and 
whose construction they antedate by many decades. 

The public is entitled to an opportunity to view 
this collection of examples so rarely precious in 
themselves, and so richly endowed with historical 
and literary associations. These pieces, therefore, will 
be on special exhibition in our Charles Street Store 
beginning January I, 1924. 

At the same time we shall offer a characteristically 
fine showing of other antiques, selected from our 
extensive storerooms and expressive of the high 
quality and extraordinary variety which, the year 
round, characterize our collections of antiques. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


65,67 & 68 Charles Street 3 


Pepper CAsTER 
Engraved with the initials 
of Peleg and Elizabeth 
Wadsworth. 


TRESTLE TABLE AND KNIFE Box. 


$3 BOSTON, MASS. 


PLATES WITH PAINTED CENTRES 
AND Lustre BorDeERs. 
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161 WEsT 72ND StrREET, NEw York 
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Early American Furniture, Our Specialty 


= 


Also Guass, PewTer, Pottery, Hooxep Rucs—all genuine antiques 
Priced with a conscience. 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we specialize in historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 





Seven Floors of (hina and Glass 
(‘harming girieenetg lied 


Gifts of an old French 


(00 
ign OE RE. 


$12.00 
New York City 














EPRODUCTION 

of an old English 
condiment jar with ivory 
spoon. Suitable for 
horseradish, mustard or 
relish. It stands 6% 
inches high. $9.00 














15 East 56TH STREET : 











THE ECONOMY OF DISTRIBUTION 








teers Clearing House Column of ANTIQUEs is intended 
primarily for the private individual who wishes to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything capable of sale or purchase among 
a selected clientele. This includes books, prints, paintings, 
household articles of various kinds, jewelry, stamps, and 
even certain types of service. 

Thousands of our readers have used the Clearing House 
with great success. They have been able to buy what they 
want, and to sell what they no longer want, with a rapidity 


ANTIQUES” # 


68 3 Atlantic Avenue ; 


which has caused much favorable comment, and without the 
accompanying publicity which so many dislike. 

You, too, may be sure of quick and satisfactory results by 
advertising in the Clearing House. 

Rates are 1oc per word, minimum charge $2.00 per in- 
sertion; payable when sending copy. Count each word; 
number as one word; address or key number as one word. 
Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. 


BOSTON 






The STEPPING STONE 





Extends a Happy New Year to its many friends made during the 
past year through the pleasant and helpful codperation of ANTIQUES. 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will find these 

quaint and fine old things: 
SMALL Pine Cuppoarp; SMALL Pine SEcRETARY; CHAIRS IN SETS: 
Hitchcock, Windsor, Mahogany, Empire, Arm Ladder Back; TABLEs: 
Pembroke, Hepplewhite Breakfast, Curly Maple, Large and Small 
Stretcher; Desks; Cuests; Lowgoys; Beps; Mirrors; Cutna; Gass; 
PewrTer; Prints; SHip Mopets and Fine Op SItver. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


7 minutes from New Haven Station 

























: THE STEPPING STONE 
Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers 0 Antiques 





HaLL HousE REMOVAL 


HARLES HALL, Inc., announces that the growth of its 

business necessitates larger quarters. Hay House will 

remove from No. 18 West 23rd Street to its new building No. 
3 East 40th Street, about January ist. 

The new location will be found most convenient. It is 
near the Public Library, is one building East of Fifth 
Avenue on Fortieth Street, and within three blocks of the 
Grand Central Terminal. 

The new Hatt Howse will be found interesting and beau- 
tiful and well adapted to the display of merchandise of indi- 
viduality and charm from Foreign Countries, together with 
our distinctive American productions:— 


BORGHESE PRODUCTIONS HAEGER POTTERY 
HALL SHOP PRODUCTS HALL SHOP BRASS 


CHARLES HALL, Inc. 


3 East 40% Street, NewYorkCit 
Works - Springfield, Mass 























AN IMPORTANT ASSEMBLAGE 


of OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
* ¢ 


Illustrated: —A finely carved Irish Chippen- 

dale Corner Cupboard in cream and gold; 

original hand painted decorations on interior 

ofehehe. s: ¢ os & -2' ee 
3 feet wide, 7 feet 8 inches high. 


Antique Furniture :: Prints 
Rare Books :: Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Prices, with photographs, sent on application. 


‘7 
The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


1320 WALNUT STREET 273 Mapison AVENUE 


Philadelphia 





To the Discriminating Buyer 


is offered an opportunity to select 
from a wide range of objects com- 
prising Continental, English and. 
American antiques selected for their 
intrinsic worth and beauty as ex- 
amples of the various periods they 
represent. 


The Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, 
Pewter, Tapestries and Needlepoint 
fill four largegalleries which are par- 
ticularly rich at this time in Early 
American furniture. 


The owners, Ginsburg & Levy, 
are at all times ready to give their 
personal attentionand advice, upon 
request. 

‘ 


The COLONY SHOPS 
Antiques 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Tue finer and more elusive qualities of 
early glass, metal wares, china and furni- 
ture constitute the standard of selection 
for the things exhibited in THE OLD 
Hatt. And whatever appears in 
its published lists is simil- 
arly distinguished. 


Have you received the most recent of these lists? 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND, MASS. 


ANNOUNCING 


eAntiques at -Auction 


Tuespay, January 15,1924 
at II A.M. 


R. REID will resume his periodical auction sales 
of antiques on above date by offering many excep- 
tional pieces acquired within the past few weeks, 

which include a Walnut Highboy of unusual lines and 
which has just come from our workshop refinished; Slope- 
top Mahogany Desk, as illustrated; Console and Two-leaf 
Mahogany Breakfast Tables; Empire Sofa, in mahogany, 
with claw feet; Windsor Settees, some with chairs to 
match; Antique Shaving Stands; Chests of Drawers in 


i. 


cherry and mahogany; Inlaid Sheraton Corner Cupboard; 
Swell-front Mahogany Bureau; Girandole Mirror, in gold, 
eagle decorations; Grandfather Clock, in mahogany, also 
one in maple; old Sewing Stand, inlaid, otagonal Domino 
top; Bird’s-eye Maple Stand and Swell Drawers; Sets of 
Windsor Chairs, in browns, blues, and greens, original 
Stencilling; Queen Anne Chairs (see cut); Hepplewhite 
Table, oval drawer ends, tapered legs; Betsy Ross Side- 
board, in mahogany, 4 columns, carved panels and claw 
feet—a most desirable antique piece; old Colonial Mirrors; 
Bohemian Glass; Liqueur Set in Case; Pewter Plates; 
Lustre Pieces; old Blue Plates; Candelabra, single and in 
sets; Four Poster Maple Bed; Staffordshire China; Bo- 
hemian Ruby Wine Set, with Decanter; Silver Teaspoons; 
Cameo Brooches and Rings; French Mantel Clock; some 
old Cradles; Mahogany Pie Crust Table, etc. 


ALSO 


Oriental ‘Rugs and Tapestries 


IN A MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


REID'S 


Antique and Art Galleries 
27-29 AO. Warren Street 


32-34 (hancery Lane 
TRENTON * NEW JERSEY 


Telephone, 167 H. M. Rew, Auctioner 














GENUINE ANTIQUES GNLY 








Antique Silver and 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique English 
and Irish Glass 


Pottery & Porcelain 


from most of the old 
English factories, and 
a few choice pieces 
of Continental and 
Oriental. 


Old Prints 


Engravings, and 
Paintings 








10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


FRED J. PETERS 


AMERICAN & ENGLISH 


Antiques 


384-386 Broapway 


(Northern Boulevard) 
FLusHineG, Lone IsLanp 





SPECIALIST IN COLORED PRINTS BY 


: N. CURRIER and 
CURRIER & IVES 


Reet t peaches ite Saha 28 
Maisie ena de since: 


We buy and sell the rare ones. 








Telephone, FiusHinc 5667 
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SHERATON PeERIoD SEWING TABLES IN MAHOGANY AND SATINWOOD 


Rock Ferry « CHESHIRE ¢ England 


Cables: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 
Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 


Small 
Antique 


Greek 
Bronzes 


Officially authorized re- 
productions cast from the 
originals in Europe by 
special permission and 
under supervision of the 


«Munich Museum 


Sor Antique 
Small Sculptures 
- 

This collection, hitherto 
unavailable, represents 
the finest examples of 
Greek bronzes in the world: 


Perfection of pieces of- 
fered as to material, form 





J.CORKILL | 


(Council Member, British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Antique English 
and (ontinental 
Furniture 
in oak, walnut, ma- 
hogany, etc,; from the 
16th to the 19th 


centuries. 


Old English Pewter 
Early Needlework 


from the bead and 
stump work’ of the 
17th century to Vic- 
torian wool-work, and 
including fine English 
and French Tapestry. 
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and surface finish endorsed by recent acquisition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Full particulars on application 


F. E.OSTERKAMP 


’ 


303 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 



















A CORNER OF THE RUG STUDIO AT BURNHAM’S 


HERE is a suitable hooked rug for every 

decorative requirement. If some persons 
think differently, it is because their acquain- 
tance with hooked rugs has been limited to a 
few inferior examples. 


Hooked rugs, after all, represent a vital 
folk art, just as fully as do rugs made in the 
Orient. But since their design is less rigidly 
fixed by tradition, they lend themselves more 
readily than orientals to the informal and 
eclectic interior of the modern home. 


The texture of a fine old hooked rug can- 
not be surpassed by that of any save the 
rarest orientals. And as for durability, a 
hooked rug is good for a century at least. 


Hooked rugs not infrequently deserve to 
rank as extraordinary works of art in point 
of design, color, and adaptation of stitches 
to the desired effect. 


Theverity of these statements is apparent in 
a glance at the above picture of a corner of 
my workroom. Here you will observe rich- 
ness and variety of design as well as homely 
simplicity. You could select for almost an en- 
tire house from this one picture, which, after 
all, gives hardly a glimpse of my Stock. 


But it may serve to drive home the fact 
that there is a suitable hooked rug for every 
decorative requirement—provided the selec- 
tion is made from a stock like Burnham’s. 








R. W. BURNHAM, I[PswicH, i onsale ls 
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Among various forms 
of service in behalf of its 
readers which ANTIQUES 
is happiest to render, is 
that of recommending 
and supplying books. 


€ 


It is impossible to pro- 
duce a magazine like 
ANTIQUES without in- 
numerable bookish con- 
tacts—some artistic, 
some literary. 


é 
Those who wish book 
buying advice, therefore, 
or who wish to place 
orders for books need not 
feel obliged to confine 


é 


Published Monthly at 683 ATLantic 
AvENvE, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SusscripTion Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
YEAR, PRICE FOR A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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themselves to works deal- 
ing only with collecting. 


€ 

Anything that is pub- 
lished ANTIQUEs will pro- 
cure on order for its 
readers. Many things out 
of print, likewise, it is 
possible for ANTIQUES to 
pick up in response to re- 
quest,although some time 
must be given for this 
last, and the quest may 
be entirely fruitless. 


. 


Whatever the book 
need, it is sure of friendly 
and intelligent response, 
when expressed to AN- 
TIQUES. 


The magazine ANTIQUES is the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication. 
Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on ihe 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. age omy regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
= month in which the issue appears. 
herwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 
Copyright, 1924, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


EARLY AMERICAN cANTIOQUES 


from (ottage and Farm Home 


Jrom Mansion and Town Home 


aoe furnishings of the pioneers of our country are finding 
their way into our homes, From the beauty of simplicity 
to the marvels of finest craftsmanship, they come to grace and 
beautify our homes and collections, They appeal to our hearts 
and patriotism and tell the story of our country’s growth and 
glory, It is the pride and pleasure of 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


to be able to offer many choice specimens of these early treasures 
in Furniture, Glass, Pewter, Currier Prints, Old Irony, quaint 
Old Hooked or Braided Rugs, and the fine Old English China 
and lustre of early days—the joy of our — heart, 


There’s a new price list out— Send for it! 


. KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Fiillside Avenue 


Telephone 
Jamaica 0272-W 
Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


Famaica, Long Island, NY. 
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Once CALLED AN ORDINARY 

The early designation of a public house or tavern in New England 
was that of “ordinary.”” The Old Ordinary at Hingham, part of 
which was built in 1650, has, within recent years, been restored by 
the local Historical Society. The restoration of the bar, to whose 
form and furnishings, no one specific date may be attributed, 
applies, it should be stated, only to its outward and physical 
aspect—and in no wise to its inward and spiritual content. 


See Those Endearing Old Charms, p. 13. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


cA Pennsylvania Type 


SPEAKING of Benjamin Franklin, herewith the Attic 
presents a picture of one chair of half a dozen which 
have descended through various branches of the same 
family from Benjamin Franklin to their present widely 
scattered owners. The example illustrated belongs. to 
Harry W. Armstrong of McEwensville, Pennsylvania, 
who came into its possession by inheritance from his 
great grandfather James Armstrong, who married Eleanor 
Scull, a niece of Franklin’s and reputed to have been the 
recipient of six walnut chairs from the Franklin estate. 

A vigorous bit of design this chair, suggestive of Dutch 
influence in the shape of the seat frame, the firmly set legs 
with their tri-foliate toes, and the yoke-shaped cresting of 
the back. To Doctor T. Kenneth Wood of Muncy, Penn- 
sylvania, the Attic is indebted for 
the photograph and for some notes 
concerning it. In these he observes 
that the yoked cresting terminates in 
a volute, of a type “well known in 
connection with the comb backs of 
Windsor chairs.”’ The same or a simi- 
lar scroll appears on other Pennsyl- 
vania chairs of the time. If, as has 
been held by authority, the American 
Windsor originated in Philadelphia* 
the coincidence in the use of arather 
specific decorative form may find 
ready explanation. 


Laughing at Locksmiths 








THE notes on early American 
hardware written for ANTIQUES by 
Wallace Nutting{ have elicited a 
number of interesting letters. One, in 
particular, from Edward Tuck,a New 
Englander born but long a resident 


*Wallace Nutting in Antiques for February, 
1922 (Vol. I, p. 74). 

on Antiques for August, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 
78). 








Fig. 7— Watnut Cuair 
At one time used by Benjamin Franklin. 


of France, possesses unusually delightful connotations. 

Mr. Tuck’s collegiate education, be it recorded, was ob- 
tained at Dartmouth College, which, at the time of his 
sojourn within its classic walls—1858-1862—, was as un- 
plumbed as the Arctic Ocean and, in winter, very nearly as 
innocent of heat. 

For the early discipline of mind and body thus obtained 
Mr. Tuck finds present compensation in summer residence 
at his Chateau de Vert Mont,in the environs of Paris, 
whence he dispenses wide benevolence, whereof the col- 
lege of his youth has enjoyed full share. 

Perhaps he loves: the institation the more for the mem- 
ory of its erstwhile chastening influence. This would seem 
to be indicated in part of a recent letter from him. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Nutting’s article, he observes: 


“T lived during my junior and senior years in college—1860-62—in 
the North Building as it was then called, 
Wentworth Hall, in the top front room next 
Dartmouth Hall, and was the sole occupant 
in the winter term of both years. I remem- 
ber well the cold winter nights when I 
thumbed the latch of the front door on my re- 
turn after supper. There was neither light nor 
fire in the building except in my room. 

“Some years ago, under the presidency of 
Dr. Nichols, the internal arrangements of the 
building were entirely reconstructed, and, 
knowing of my habitation there, the Presi- 
dent brought over to me, on a visit to Paris, 
the old latch of the front door as a souvenir. 
I was interested in comparing it with the il- 
lustrations in your article, and I found it al- 
most identical with the Number 5. It dates, I 
think, from the earliest part of the last cen- 
tury.* I could not place it on my front door, 
but, in order that I might not lose the sight 
and use of it, I put it upon the door of my 
wine cellar here, and it is a joy to me thus con- 
stantly to revive ancient memories by almost 
daily contact.” 


Such is the mellowing influence of 
time. Youth’s stern endeavor blos- 
soms to sweet indulgence as the years 
trail; and even cold iron, wrought to 
guard the monastic sanctity of bleak 
New England cloisters, gladly 


*1829. 
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Fig. 2— Earty Woopen Bout anp Key 
From the old Whittlesey House at Saybrook, Connecticut. Bolt, 26 inches 
_ long; key, 9 inches long; door, 5 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 614 inches. 


transfers its late allegiance to a genial wine-room door in 
France! 


Wooden Bolt and Iron Key 


Latcnes, Mr. Nutting reminds us, were not always 
made of iron. Probably the earliest ones were of wood and 
were operated by the simple mechanism of the latchstring— 
usually a strip of rawhide, one end of which was fastened 
to the latch while the other dangled outward welcome 
through a hole in the door. To draw in this latchstring 
rendered the family immune from unwelcome intrusion; 
but the device offered no satisfactory means of locking and 
unlocking an empty house from without. 

In communities where stout spring locks were not read- 
ily available, the problem of safeguarding the home in 








_tening enticements of creeping moss. 


hours of family absence may, at times, have been difficult. 
It was solved, ingeniously enough, in the old Whittlesey 
House built at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1660, or there- 
abouts. At some time in the history of this venerable estab- 
lishment, a great, flat, wooden bolt was attached to the 
inner side‘of the rear door. A notch in the upper side of this 
bolt was so arranged as to engage the bit of a huge wrought 
iron key, for the pin of which a perforated piece of butter- 
fly-shaped strap-iron served as a bearing. Simple as the de- 
vice appears, it is extremely effective, for very little play 
is allowed the bolt, and the leverage necessary to move it is 
obtainable only by means of an instrument with pin and 
bit of precisely correct relative sizes. How long ago this 
bolt and its wrought key were applied to the Whittlesey 
door is past anyone’s assured saying. That they are ancient 
is certain. They are illustrated here through courtesy of the 
present owner of the house, Thomas T. Wetmore. 


Super-Pegs for Super- Shingles 


THE use of wood in innumerable places where the pres- 
ent generation falls back on metal is a characteristic of 
early workmanship too familiar to call for emphasis. Yet 
there is ground for doubting general knowledge of the fact 
that wooden pegs have done frequent duty as shingle-nails. 
An example of such a peg is illustrated here—in its actual 
dimensions. It comes to the Attic from A. Bradbury L. 
Eyanson, of Henderson, Kentucky, who offers this word of 
explanation concerning it: 





“In the pioneer days of Kentucky, when nails were scarce and hard to 
get, the house builders were obliged to resort to all kinds of means for 
joining their work together. This peg was made by the father of Abraham 
Lincoln before the birth of his illustrious son, about 1799, and was used 
to fasten the shingles on the roof of a house standing near Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. The peg was given me, with one other like it, by Mr. Walter 
Vaughan, of Henderson, Kentucky, whose father was at one time the 
owner of the house.” 


It is probably unnecessary to suggest that the shingles 
affixed to early roofs with such massive 
pegs as this were far different from the 
fragile shavings which now pass by the 
same name. They were, in fact, huge, 
rough “shakes” or “slabs,” axe-riven 
from the tree and calculated to with- 
stand, for a century at the least, the 
harsh onslaughts of storm and the sof- 


Thinking in Iron 


To decorative household hardware in 
America ANTIQUES has devoted less 
space than the subject deserves. Iron 
latches such as are usually encountered, 
in New England at any rate, are primar- 
ily utilitarian. Little do they offer in the 
way of ornament for its own sake. The 
parts of the handle which determine the 
favorable placing of nails or screws in- 
evitably suggested triangular plates, 
which, in turn, readily evolved into 








ig.?—SHINGLE 
Pec (actual size) 
From Kentucky 
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hearts, or into tur- 
nips with curling 
tap roots. The 
charm of New 
England latches is 
the charm of hon- 
est intention vig- 
orously—though 
seldom lovingly— 
fulfilled. 

The New Eng- 
lander did not in- 
stinctively thinkin 
terms of the beau- 
ty of iron. The 
Pennsylvanian — 
of German extrac- 
tion—did. If the 
material for pub- 
lication were as 
available as might be wished, it would show early Pennsyl- 
vania iron—both cast and wrought—far superior in design 
to that produced in New England or in New York. Earnest 
of this is discoverable in the pair of iron key-hole escutcheons 
here illustrated. Of Pennsylvania workmanship, theselively 
little soldier figures are expressive of a joyous decorative 
imagination on the part of the artificer who wrought them. 
They come to the Attic from the widely varied collection 
of Mrs. J. Insley Blair. 





Fig. 4— Iron Escutcueons (Pennsylvania) 
These smiling Hessians are approximately 15 
inches tall. 


“Fohn Elliott Acquires (hronolog y 


StncE, in the June issue of ANTIQUES, some material 
concerning the eighteenth century Philadelphia maker of 
mirrors, John Elliott,* was published, research concerning 
the history of that progressive merchant has proceeded 
vigorously among the Attic fellowship,—and with interest- 
ing results. 

Clarence W. Brazer, of Chester and Philadelphia, sends 
a photograph of an English-German label, still in place 
on the back of an Elliott mirror in his possession. Scarcely 
legible in reproduction, the wording here is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to judge that it is virtually identical with 
that on the back of the piece owned by Mr. Bennett in 
New Bedford. In both cases Elliott registers himself as 
conducting business in Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Of his search to discover dated traces of Elliott in adver- 
tisements and directories, Mr. Brazer writes:— 


“I have searched the Pennsylvania Gazette, Pennsylvania Fournal 
and Weekly Advertiser from 1730 to 1768, and the American Weekly Mer- 
cury for 1730 without results up to 1758, when the following is found:— 





‘Just Imported From London and To Be Sold By 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
at his looking-glass store, the sign of the Bell and Looking Glass in 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

‘A neat assortment of looking glasses, viz.: Piers, sconces, dressing 
glasses, swingers, pocket glasses, ink and sand bottles with brass covers. 
He also new quicksilvers and frames old glasses, and supplies people 
with new glass to their own frames.’ 


“In the Pennsylvania Gazette and the Pennsylvania Fournal during 
the fall of 1768, I find a large illustrated advertisement (Fig. 7), as 


*See Antiques for June, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 258). 





shown by the enclosed copy from the Pennsylvania Fournal of O&ober 
20, and also the Pennsylvania Gazette of November 3, 1768. You will note 
that, in 1768, he had two places of business, one in Walnut Street and 
another in Second Street. Also that it would appear that his looking 
glasses and other articles mentioned were imported from London. 

“The first published Philadelphia Directory, in 1786, lists him as follows: 


‘John Elliott, Looking-glass and medicinal merchant. 
Front b. Chestnut and Walnut Streets.’ 


“The Philadelphia Trade Directory of 1799 gives the following:— 


‘Looking Glass Dealers 
John Elliott, 60 S. Front St. 
R. Spragg, 4 S. Fourth St.’ 


“Possibly ‘a further search of the local newspapers might reveal more 
interesting information.” 


Holding the Mirror to ‘Romance 


MEANWHILE, further word comes from one of the Attic’s 
most generous friends, T. Van C. Phillips of Westtown, 
Pennsylvania, who sends photographs showing back and 
front of a labelled Elliott mirror owned by him. (Fig. 5) 
Mr. Phillips acquired this mirror, some ten years since, 
from Abner Sharpless, of West Chester. It had been, origi- 
nally—so Mr. Sharpless stated—part of the household 
goods of Nathan and Hannah Sharpless, who were married 
Odtober 10, 1741. It is marked N 7747 H Sharpless, to in- 
dicate the mutual ownership of bride and groom. 

The frame here is of wal- 
nut and the ancient glass is 
intact. External evidence 
of document and tradition 
and internal evidence of 
style here excellently agree. 
In general aspect, this mir- 
ror frame is an outgrowth, or 
a recrudescence, of the style 
in vogue during the first 
decade of the eighteenth 
century. The mouldings, 








however, approximate mid- 
century forms. The nearly 
illegible advertisement calls 
attention toa Walnut Street 
location. 

Another dated Elliott 
mirror—with a romance at- 
tached—comes, in picture, 
from Mrs. Earl J. Knittle 
of Ashland, Ohio. (Fig. 6) 
It is very similar to the mir- Fig. 5—Joun Exuorr Mirror 
ror owned by Wilmer Moore, (7741). Above, front; below, back. 
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illustrated in the June, 
1923, number of An- 
TIQUES; but it exhibits, 
in its scroll work, a some- 
what more massive simp- 
licity of design. The in- 
scription on the back 
shows the dealer located 
in Chestnut Street. Years 
‘ago, when the mirror was 
purchased by Mrs. Knit- 
tle, a slip of paper was 
found under the back 
boards. It bore the fol- 
lowing inscription:— 

“This glass was bo’t in 
1779." 

Another date, part of 
a written memorandum 
on the label, carries the 
numerals 1789. There is 
no reason to doubt the 
applicability of the earlier 
date. Perhaps the later 
one bears reference to the 
subsequent adventures 
of the mirror, which was brought to Ohio, so Mrs. Knittle 
says, “when the State was nothing but a wilderness, by a 
Maryland bride and groom, who came as pioneers to the 
great West in a Conestoga wagon. It has remained in 
Ashland for over a century.” 


Which Fohn Elliott? 


Tuus, indications point to John Elliott’s having enjoyed 
a long and prosperous life. Apparently, he was in business 
as early as 1741. As late as 1799, his name is listed in a 
trade directory. Yet, by this time, his sons must have been 
the active members of the firm.* It may, even, be that the 
John Elliott of 1799 is not the senior Elliott, but a son of 
the same hame; for Mr. Phillips, besides owning the mirror 
here illustrated, cites yet another which bears the label of 
“John Elliott Jun’r, West side of Front St. bet. Chestnut 
and Walnut St.” Indeed, since the style of this last mirror 
is similar to that of the pieces owned by Mr. Moore and 
by Mrs. Knittle, it is not unfair to assume that it belongs, 
with them, in a somewhat nebulous period previous to 1790. 

That assumption would place a more reasonable number 
of years upon John Elliott’s progress. It would not dampen 
interest in what must have been a vigorous and many- 
sided personality. Elliott was a believer in advertising. He 
labelled his pieces with legends that stuck firmly in place. 
No other dealer of his time has been so clearly traceable. 
When he told his story in the public press, he presented it 
attractively. To Mr. Brazer the Attic is indebted for a de- 
lightful sketch-rendering of the sign of the Bell and Look- 
ing Glass, after an advertising cut in the Pennsylvania 
Fournal and Weekly Advertiser for October 20, 1768. The 
list of items to which this cut drawsattentionisinteresting; 
so, too, is the announcement that, at the time, Elliott was 


*See ANTIQUES as above. 





Fig. 6—Joun Exuiotr Mirror 
(¢. 7780) 








conducting a second establishment, The Three Brushes—on 
Second Street. 
Here is the advertisement verbatim. 


‘Just imported in the Mary and 
Elizabeth, Capt. Sparks, and 
other vessels from London 
and to be sold wholesale and retail by 


JOHN ELLIOTT 


At his Looking Glass Store 
at the sign of the Bell and 
Looking glass in Wal- 

nut Street, near Third 
Street. Also, at the 
THREE BRUSHES, in 
Second Street, between 
Market and Arch Streets. 
A very large, neat 

and genteel assortment 

of Looking Glasses 
Consisting of 

Common Sconces and 
piers, plain with gilding, 
Pediment Sconces & piers, 
Japanned Sconces, 

Gilt and white carved do. 
Chimney glasses, 

Dressing ditto with drawers, 
Swinging ditto, 

Hanging ditto with and 
without heads, 

Shaving and pocket ditto, 
Coach and Chariot Glass & Tea and Bottle boards & Tinfoyle 
Ditto for book case doors & Brass and leather casters & Red ditto 


Also 
Mahogany and book tea chests 
N. B. Old glass new quicksilvered and 
framed as usual.’ 





























Fig. 7— Tue BE tt anp Loox- 
Inc Grass (7768) 


Wrong Again 





WHILE mirrors are under discussion,it may be well to set 
the world right on a matter concerning which—if present 
reports are beyond question—Lockwood’s Colonial Furni- 
ture and ANTIQUEs are both in error. Of the two, ANTIQUES 
comes off second best. In its discussion of the so-called 
Peirce-Nichols mirror in Salem, Colonial Furniture* states 
that the piece is supposed to have been purchased when 
the house which it adorned was built—namely, in 1783— 
but that its style more nearly suggests a date approxi- 
mating 1790. With this conclusion ANTIQUEs was inclined 
to take issue on the ground that such a tradition is not 
entirely to be ignored, and that the mirror, further, exhib- 
its emblems which might well permit it to qualify as a 
peace mirror of 1783, the year in which was signed the 
treaty which finally ended the Revolutionary War.t} 

And now comes very definite word from Miss Charlotte 
Nichols, a descendant of the Peirce-Nichols line, to the effect 
that the mirror in question was bought in Paris in 1801 as 
a present to grace the wedding of Sarah Peirce to her cousin 
George Nichols. 

In view of the assured nature of this piece of informa- 
tion the earlier occurrence of the traditional, 1783, date 
appears inexplicable. The moral to be derived appears to 
be that, in attributing antiques, it is well to distrust all 
evidence save that of style and of provable contemporary 
document. 


*Luke Vincent Lockwood, Colonial Furniture in America, New York, 1921 


(Vol. I, p. 317). 
{See Antiques for August, 1922 (Vol. II, p. 57). 
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This enticing array of old bottles and flasks is in the Old Ordinary, at Hingham, Mass.—Courtesy of W. W. Lunt, of the Hingham Historical Society. 


Those Endearing Old Charms 


The Taproom Furnishings of the Past 


By Wititarp Emerson KEeyYEs 


E know next to nothing of the furnishings of 

tavern taprooms during the first fifty years of 

our Colonial settlements. Whatever the drinks 
may. have been, and they certainly lacked variety, it is 
doubtful whether any Puritan innkeeper previous to 
Queen Anne’s time served liquors or food in any vessel of 
glass or fine earthenware. If he possessed a precious bottle 
or two, a demijohn, a silver mounted beer mug or a Bellar- 
mine jug of Dutch gin, he probably kept them locked up 
safe from the unsteady handling of tipsy customers. Pew- 
ter mugs and noggins, canikins,*—tumbler-shaped metal 
cups like that with which Iago presses drink on the befud- 
dled Cassio,—wooden tankards and flagons, perhaps an 


*When Edwin Booth as Iago used to sing: “And let me the canikin clink, 
clink! And let me the canikin clink,” he carried a small, half-pint measure of 
some shining metal which he struck against the cup of Cassio. It looked much 
like the small beakers that one sees in collections of old drinking vessels. 


Fig. 2—Wooven TANKARDS 
These were generally carved from a solid block of wood, and were in universal 
use in public houses.—Courtesy of Henry W. Belknap, the Essex Institute. 


assortment of West Indian calabashes, composed the 
seventeenth century taproom’s outfit of drinking vessels. 

The invention of flip about the time of the Salem witch- 
craft persecutions brought in its train many new taproom 
utensils. Flip was composed of a mixture of ale, rum and 
molasses, or similar ingredients, the aim being to fuse inno- 
cent as well as baleful beverages by plunging into them a 
red-hot flipiron or loggerhead, which caused the liquor to 
seethe and mantle, and gave it a burnt, bitter taste. 

In the early days of flip a poker sufficed for mulling the 
drink. This was well enough when each guest mixed his 
own modest dram, but when the liquor was prepared in 
tankards, flagons or bowls, in anticipation of the demands 
of a taproomful of revelers a poker became chilled before it 
could do its work to a proper turn, wherefore some ingen- 
ious Yankee—perhaps a tinsmith having his soldering iron 


~in mind—devised the loggerhead, whose heavy bulbous 


Fig. 3 — Fup Grass anp Ciper Muc 
The first was rarely found in a taproom; the second shows signs of hard 
use.—Courtesy of George F. Dow of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. 
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Fig. 4— Fup Iron 
or LoGGERHEAD 
Ccurtesy of G.F. Dow. 


Fig. 5— BELLARMINE JuG (eighteenth 
century) . 
Probably Dutch or German. Salt glaze 
ware.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


nose, drawn cherry-red from the fire, 
held its heat until the flip was scorched 
to the taste of the connoisseur* (Fig. 4). 

Flip containers were many and curi- 
ous. There were flip-mugs of pewter and 
pottery, flagons and beakers of pewter, 
tankards of wood, and bowls of earth- 
enware. The thin, beautiful flip or 
bumper glasses treasured by collectors, 
holding from a pint to a gallon, were 
probably too fine and costly to grace 
the bar of a taproom. The common 
glassware that reached the Colonies, 
mostly by way of the West Indies, was 
generally imperfect, some of it of 
Dutch, some of Spanish manufacture. 
Few or none of these glass vessels which 
now survive may be given a date prior 
to the Revolution. Indeed, so scarce 
was glassware during the whole period 
of our Colonial history that glass bot- 
les were considered precious enough to 
be named as bequests in wills. And, 
since they appear to be the only articles 
of glass so specified, the inference is 


*Evidently the Puritans had little taste for cold 
drinks. They liked their liquor “hot and rebellious” 
like that which old Adam in 4s You Like It showed 
himself so wary of in his youth. In a seventeenth cen- 
tury New England almanac, among a few sentences 
of advice as to the “Easy Rearing of Children,” the 
writer urges that young children should never be al- 
lowed to drink cold drinks, but should always have 
their beer a little heated. 





that the rarer drinking glasses 
and dishes were virtually 
unknown.* 

Earthenware, likewise, save 
in the form of the simplest 
crocks, cruches and bowls, was 
scarce in New England until 
well along in the reigns of the 
Georges. The wooden trencher 
was the common individual 
table dish even among families 
of social prominence.f The 
English potteries had not yet 
feltthestimulusof Wedgwood’s 
genius, and Staffordshire was 
still crude. What little crockery 
of the pre-Georgian period has 
come down to us is of Dutch 
or German or Chinese manu- 
facture, and it is doubtful 


*Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in Customs and 
Fashions of Old New England says that 
nearly all the glassware of the eighteenth 
century was of inferior quality, full of 
bubbles and defects. It was frequently 
fluted. Many pieces have been preserved 
that have béen painted in vitrifiable col- 
ors. The designs are crude, the colors, 
red, yellow, and blue; occasionally black 
or green. The. transparent glass thus 
painted is said to be of Dutch manufac- 
ture. The’ opalized glass, similarly deco- 
rated, is Spanish. Drinking-glasses or 
flip-mugs seem to have been most tom- 
mon, or, at any rate, most largely preserved. The tradition attached to all 
the pieces of Spanish glass which I have found in New England homes is that 
they came from Barbados. Bristol glass also was painted in colors and came to 
this country. It was advertised in the Boston Newsletter. In the same volume Mrs. 
Earle says that glass bottles were frequently left by will in early days. They 
were rare and valuable. By early days, of course, is meant the first hundred years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. The pioneer conditions of that period had 
become comparatively sophisticated by the time George I ascended the throne. 

{The table furnishings of the New England planters almost invariably in- 
cluded wooden trenchers, and these were employed extensively up to the time of 
the Revolution. Mrs. Earle (as above) says that sometimes they were simply 
square blocks of wood whittled out by hand. From a single trencher two persons 
—two children or a man and wife—ate their meals. It was a really elegant house- 
hold that furnished a trencher apiece for each diner. The story is told of one 
Colonist who was haled before the authorities on the charge that he put on airs 
by permitting each of his dozen odd children to have a trencher to itself. He 
excused himself on the ground that he made trenchers for a living and never 
bought any. Trenchers were of quite enough account in the early days to be left 
by name in wills, even in those of wealthy Colonists. Miles Standish left twelve 
wooden trenchers when he died. Harvard College bought them by the gross. 





NEE 5 | 
Fig.6— Ca.aBasH Dipper 
Of West Indian make.—. 
Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 
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’ Fig.7 — Wooven Ware 
One trencher was generally divided for use between two people.—Courtesy of 
George F. Dow. ‘ 
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Fig. 8 — BENNINGTON ToBIEs (early nineteenth century) 
Excellent likenesses of old Toby Philpot which were often put to a convivial 
use. Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


whether any of the compara- 
tively scarce and costly ex- 
amples of it ever found their 
way into a public taproom. The 
only reason why after the Revo- 
lution earthenware should 
have supplanted pewter was 
that it was becoming plentiful 
and cost less than pewter, for 
it was liable to the shattering 
vicissitudes that attend the 
fortunes of all crockery and 
glass. In the taproom pewter 
continued for long to hold its 
sway as the old immortality 
among materials for drinking 
vessels.* 


*The Puritans probably brought with 
them from England a few earthen mugs 
and jugs. Governor Winthrop’s two-quart 
beer-mug, preserved in the collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, is of German Grésware, richly 
mounted in silver. A large invoice of 
Portuguese road-ware was sent to the 
Maine settlers in 1634, and proved thor- 
oughly unsuitable and undurable; but 
probably no china, not even Delft ware, 
came over on the Mayflower. When the 
Pilgrims made their night trip through 
the Delft-producing cities, no such wares 
were seen on the tables of plebian persons. 
Twenty-five years later there were speci- 
mens of “chaney” in Massachusetts. 
Earthenware, greenware, Lisbon ware, 
and Spanish platters are mentioned in 
early household inventories. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Staffordshire pot- 
teries began to manufacture a fine, white, 
thin, salt-glazed ware in many quaint 
and fanciful forms, and for the first time 
a distinétively English pottery was ex- 
ported to the American Colonies. Judge 
Sewall of Boston, when his daughter was 
married in 1720, ordered from England a 
long list of household furnishings, and 
though he names quantities of pewter and 
brass he orders not a single piece of 
pottery or porcelain. 
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Fig.9 — Pipe Tones 

Note the bent handle with 
which to press down the hot 
coal on the tobacco.—Cour- 
tesy of F. F. Sherman. 
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The seeker for refreshment who entered an eighteenth 
century inn after nightfall was likely to find a convivial 
company gathered in a half circle around the fire. Mugs of 
cider simmered squat on the hearth or perched on trivets 
which brought them within the full glow of the burning 
logs. The handles of half a dozen loggerheads protruded 
from the coals. The tinkle of the toddystick, crushing the 
lump of loaf-sugar in the liquor, made pleasant music. The 
landlord, called upon perhaps to mix a bellowstop, beat up 
the egg that crowned the work with the grandfather of the 
modern eggbeater—a stick, split at one end, with a cross- 
piece set firmly in it, the contrivance being rapidly whirled 
between the palms of the hands. Behind the bar, which 
opened like a window or counter between the guest-room 
and the kitchen and stock-room, the landlord usually sat, 
and back of him, on shelves, were ranged rows of demi- 
johns, flasks, bottles and other small containers of sealed 
wines and liquors. Farther in the rear were vats, tuns, hogs- 
heads, barrels and runlets, holding molasses, cider, brandy, 
gin and rum. 

As we have—or once had—our cordial glasses, our vari- 
ous containers for Rhine wine, champagne and the sweet 
wines of southeastern Europe, besides the seidl, the maas, 
and the schooner for ales and lagers, and the squat, tureen- 


Fig. 70— S1tvER NutTMEG GRATER 
Made by Joseph Hiller of Salem in 1770.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 
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Fig. 71 — THE GRANDFATHER OF THE MopERN EGGBEATER 


Used to beat up the egg in a bellowstop or some other delectable drink.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


like glass for weissbier,* so our forefathers, as they grew 
in prosperity, added to the variety of their drinking ves- 
sels. Sometimes, however, one form of container went by a 
variety of names. There was no perceptible difference be- 
tween a tankard, a stoup and a flagon. They might be of 
pewter or earthenware or of wooden staves, hooped and 
lidded. As long as they were of generous capacity you 
could call them what you pleased. Some very good speci- 
mens of wooden tankards have come down to us from Co- 
lonial times. In the best of them the handle and its support- 


*In’'Germany, if happier memory is not amiss, weissbier is served in a very tall, 
slender glass.—Eb. 
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Fig. 72— An Otp Taproom 


Hingham Historical Society. 


ing stave are carved from a solid block. The pewter beaker, 
though it is linked in literature with the feats of hardened 
tosspots, was evidently a small measure. For temperate 
gentlemen, who were content with a modest quencher, 
there was a sort of pewter pony called a sneaker or sneak- 
cup. To tell the truth, it was in all respects like the teaser 
of the same period. Perhaps it was a “teaser” when used by 
a convivial soul as the precursor tomore generous libations, 
and a “‘sneak-cup” when it measured the full evening’s 
spendings of a stingy, cheeseparing curmudgeon. For the 
confirmed toper a long-felt want was supplied by the black- 
jack, a leathern flagon which seems to have come into 








Behind this bar sat the landlord, with his stock around him. This is th: room restored to its ancient glories in the Old Ordinary at Hingham.—Courtesy of the 
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vogue during the French and Indian wars.* Perhaps it was 
a happy substitute for the dearer pewter and the more 
fragile pottery. It was waxed and varnished, sometimes 
mounted with bands of pewter or silver, and held a quart 
or more. The story is told that a French officer on the staff 
of Rochambeau entered a tavern in Newport, and seeing 
the company drinking from blackjacks, or bombards, as 
the larger of them were named, went back to his ship in 
amazement and declared that the soldiers of Washington 
drank out of their boots. 

Whether the popular drink was flip or hot punch or 






Fig.73—AnciENT Lamps 

Top row; left to right: 
camphene, 7840-60; 
whaleoil, 7830; petticoat, 
1840-60; tin, 7840; lamp 
pick, 7830-50. 
Bottom row: brass whale 
oil, 7774-7800; whale oil 
bull’s eye; English brass, 
1820; whale oil, 7820- 
40. 


mulled cider, or 
whatever, nutmeg 
was plentifully 
sprinkled on it. 
Fashionable trinkets 
of the time were nut- 
meg holders of silver 
or Battersea enamel, 
just large enough to 
hold a single nutmeg. Fastidious travellers carried their 
own nutmegs, for in some taverns it was hard to get them, 
though a half-dozen nutmeg-holders were usually to be 
found over the chimney piece in the taproom. 

In early New England the use of tobacco was frowned 
upon, and smokers who put up at taverns were asked to 
enjoy the weed in the privacy of their chambers. But the 
first hundred years were the hardest for them. During the 
eighteenth century guests at inns reveled in tobacco smoke 


*Curiously enough, American blackjacks or bombards are very hard to find. 
The blackjacks in private and public collections are of English origin. There 
were plenty of them in America from the first settlement until the time of the 
Revolution. A blackjack was among the possessions of Governor Endicott, who 
is said to have received it from Governor Winthrop. Not only these but leathern 
bottles and cups were common in the very early days before pewter came in. 





and were supplied with materials for enjoying their pipes 
in the taproom.* It was customary to have at one side of 
the chimney piece a drawer purposely for pipes and to- 
bacco, the tavern supplying pipes to its guests. On a nail 
nearby hung the pipe-tongs, six or eight inches long, made 
of iron or steel, and used to pluck hot coals from the fire 
for lighting the tobacco. Some rare specimens of these 
tongs have one end of the handle elongated and bent and 
knobbed at the end into a convenient shape to pack 
down the tobacco into the bowl of the pipe. A companion 
piece of the tongs, specimens of which in silver have come 
down to us from the 
Dutch Colonial 
period, was the com- 
fortier, a little 
brazier of metal, in 





which small coals were handed about among the tavern’s 
guests. 


*Accounts of the use of tobacco in Colonial taprooms are contradictory. 
Apparently, during the first half-century after the settlement of Massachusetts, 
My Lady Nicotine was regarded as a jade who was no better than she should be, 
and smokers who put up at taverns were asked to enjoy their pipes in the privacy 
of their chambers. Perhaps the’ example of the Dutch on Manhattan Island 
affected the Puritans and changed their point of view. Ward, in his History of 
Shrewsbury, says that it is beyond dispute that our forefathers were great chewers 
and smokers of tobacco. The old Roger Mowry tavern at Lime Rock on the post 
road from Woonsocket to Providence was provided with tobacco drawers and 
pipe-racks in its taproom. Ward’s investigations, indeed, lead him to the con- 
clusion that men smoked in church in New England, as they did at the same 
period in Scotland. “The loud snapping of their tobacco boxes,” he says, “after 
loading their pipes, and the clinking of the flint and steel was soon followed by 
curling wreaths of the delicious comforter, which, rising from different quarters, 
soon pervaded the house. All enjoyed the performance though all didn’t join in 
making it.” 
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Fig. 74 — CANDLE APPURTENANCES 
Candle box, 7825-50; English wheel tinder box, Ives pattern; candle holder, 
7825-50; candle wedge; and snuffer on tray, 7825-50. — Courtesy of the Essex 
Institute. 


The earliest-means of 
lighting New. England tap- 
rooms, beyond the light of 
the fireplace, were fish-oil 
lamps which the Pilgrims 
brought with them from the 
old home. They were like 
those which the foolish Vir- 
gins failed to fill—shallow 
boats of metal with a snout 
at the bow end, and the odor 
from them madeit sufficient- 
ly clear why the Virgins hesi- 
tated so long about filling 
theirs. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the 
New Englanders were get- 
ting tallow, and candles began to supersede the ill-smelling 
lamps. Quality folk made bayberry candles to use on festive 
occasions, but in tavern taprooms tallow dips were the only 
means of illumination. After a while, when the whale fish- 
eries became profitable, sperm candles took the place of 
tallow. The candlestick, of heavy iron, was the work of the 
village blacksmith, who made also the innkeeper’s pots and 
pans, kettles, loggerheads, snuffers and snuffer-boats. The 
snuffers were as much part of the furniture of every house- 
hold and tavern as the nutmeg-holder, and, with the snuffer 
boat, had a place on every chimneypiece.* The tavern pot- 
boy, since it was his duty to keep the candles. trimmed, 
carried a pair of snuffers dangling at his girdle where wait- 
ers of a later generation carried a corkscrew. To give the 
candle as long a lease of life as possible there was a con- 
trivance called the candle wedge or save-all. This was a 
frame of rings or shallow cups with pins on which to impale 
the bottoms of the candles when they were well burnt 
down, so that the last bit of wick 
and oil would be consumed. 

These taproom drinking ves- 
sels and utensils are interesting 


Fig. 75 — TRIVET AND GRIDIRON 
The trivet held a bowl which was set in the ashes to keep its contents warm; 
the grid-iron was for roasting.—Courtesy of George F. Dow. 


*The word “sniter” was one of various 
names for the candle-snuffers. It was de- 
rived from the old English verb “to snite,” 
to blow the nose with the finger and thumb, 
and by association meant the snuffing of the 
red candle wick with the fingers, the glow- 
ing end of the wick being the “snit.” Old 
New Englanders evidently called the snuff- 
ers themselves a “snit,” for in one inventory 
of 1703 is named “One snit.” 





Fig. 16 — A Ce1tinc PANEL 
From the Col. "Wm. Browne 
house at Salem (built 7665). 
Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 





to us chiefly as the product of an age in which the work 
of even the humblest artisan was an expression of him- 
self, colored and tempered by the religious and political 
atmosphere which he breathed. On the crowded deck of 
the Mayflower, as she drew near the stern and rockbound 
coast of New England, there may have been a psalm-sing- 
ing Cellini, one who felt that he sinned in cherishing a 
sneaking fondness for the pomps of the old Church, one 
with an inborn sense of the beautiful and a latent gift for 
expressing it in clay and metal. Some relics of that far-off 
time make us suspect as much. But there was no Clement 
VII, nor Cosimo de’ Medici to fan into flame a flickering 
genius, and his zeal was 
stifled in the austere atmos- 
phere of the New England 
colony. 

It is most probable, there- 
fore, that the beauty of line, 
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the simplicity of design that 
mark many of theold tankards, 
bowlsand mugsof the Colonial 
taproom are to beascribed less 
to any definite artistic con- 
sciousness, than to the econo- 
mic necessity of doing a job as 
directly and expeditiously as 
possible. For aquartercentury 
after the settlement, the first 
business of the Colonists was 
to keep soul and body together. 
Perhaps it is as well that they 
had no time in which to in- 
dulge a secret longing to over- 
embellish their work. 


*Tron was discovered on the flat meadows 
on the upper parts of the Saugus River 
near Lynn soon after its settlement in 1629, 
and these deposits, with others discovered 
in Plymouth county, supplied the needs of 
the Colonists during the entire pre-Revo- 
lutionary period. From this bog and pond 
iron, were made all kinds of hollow-ware, 
andirons, cranes, loggerheads, doorlatches 
and hinges, trammels, fire-backs, arms, 
and ammunition. James Swank in his 
History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages says that the first iron utensil cast in 
America was an iron pot, holding about a 
quart, cast at the Lynn furnace about 
1645 or 1646. This pot, it is said, still ex- 
ists in the possession of descendants of 
Thomas Hudson, who was owner of the 
lands on which the iron works were built. 





Fig.17—GriDDLE Cake TURNER 
Of wrought iron. — Courtesy of 
F. F. Sherman. 
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Victorian Pin and Match Boxes 


By Josepuine H. Fitcu 


Illustrations from the author’s collection 


past our mothers and grandmothers were evi- 


Drs« the sixties and seventies of the century 


dently very fond of all kinds of china boxes made 


with the little figures on 
the covers. Their pin- 
boxes decorated the tiny 
shelves on the mahogany 
or walnut dressing tables, 
or stood on the whatnot in 
the corner of the room. 
The match-box, like- 
wise, was very much in 
evidence and always 
stood on the cornerof the 
mantel-piece. How often 
I have wished for the one 
I remember so well which 
stood on my grandmoth- 
er’s mantel—a very lazy- 


looking greyhound, stretched out asleep on the match- 
box cover. 

The pin-boxes were very pretty, and were often elabo- 
rate in design. The one 
presumably representing 


Queen Victoria (Fig. 7) is 


the most beautiful box of 
its kind that I have seen. 
The features are perfectly 
moulded and the tinting 
is delicate and neat. The 
box with the stag and 
hunting dogs (Fig. 4) is 
very well made, and 
painted. It is a copy of a 
painting by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who had a 
great admirer in Queen 
Victoria. 








Fig. 4 
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Many of the 
pin-boxes 
were made to 
represent bu- 
reaus or dress- 
ing-tables 
(Fig.7).Origi- 


nally they 


had tiny mir- 
rors in them, 
held in place 
by gold or sil- 
ver patterned 
paper, glued 
to the back. 
Of course 
these papers 


fell out years ago, and I have seen only one box with its 


original glass still in place. 

The box illustrated in Figure 1 
with the little boy and the lamb, has 
a piece of old mirror in the cover, 
which represents a lake. The box 
with the Centennial buildings on it 


is apparently 
unique (Fig. 7) 
(lower left) 
and, while the 
building is be- 
yond identifica- 
tion, if it really 
is a Centennial 
piece, its. date 
is easily placed. 

The Louis 
XVI figures 
(Figs. 2 and 3) 
on two of the 
boxes are un- 
usually fine. 


The chess- 


Fanuary, 1924 


Fig. 6 


players present a well-known subject, and one often found 


in larger pieces of earlier English china. 

I have met with very few duplicates 
of these designs, and even here there is 
always a variation in coloring. Four of 
the match-boxes illustrated (Figs. 5 
and 8) are really match-holders. 
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Fig. 7 — INKSTAND 


Grey stoneware, salt-glazed with blue decoration. Made at the pottery of Julius Norton, 1841. Owned by Mrs. Edward Norton. 


The Facts About Bennington Pottery 


I. The Stoneware of the Norton Potteries 


By Joun Sparco 


Illustrations, except as noted, from the author’s collection 


[Inrropuctory NotEe:— The writer of this series of articles is widely known as a successful collector of Bennington 
ware. His collection is one of the largest in existence and contains many rare and uniquespecimens. Mr. Spargo 
is president of the Bennington Battle Monument and Historical Association, and is at the head of a move- 
ment to establish an historical museum in Bennington. He has just completed an exhaustive historical and 
descriptive work dealing with the Bennington potteries, and unquestionably knows more about the sub- 


ject, in all its phases, than any other living person.] 


HE first pottery in Vermont was established in 

1793, two years after the State had been admitted 

into the Union as the first to be added to the origi- 
nal thirteen. The little pottery was situated in the town of 
Bennington, a mile or so south of the Meeting House, near 
the foot of Mount Anthony, on the main highway from 
Canada to Massachusetts. Its founder was Captain John 
Norton, a native of Goshen, Conneéticut, a revolutionary 
patriot who, as captain in the eighteenth Connecticut 
Regiment, had seen much active military service under 
Washington. It is interesting to know that he was one of 
the guards in charge of Major André and was present at 
the execution of that unfortunate man. 

Barber* and other writers have observed that Captain 
John Norton’s brother, William, was associated with him 
in the establishment and operation of this pottery, but 
there is no foundation for the statement. William Norton 
was not in any manner connetted with the pottery. 

Captain John Norton had settled in Bennington in 1785, 
when Vermont was an independent republic. He was the 
owner of one of the large farms of the town and was also a 
large-scale distiller. At the time of the establishment of his 
pottery he was already a man of some substance, highly 
respected by his neighbors. He was active in Masonic cir- 
*Edwin A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U. S., New York, 1893, p. 104. 





cles. A practical potter—he had learned the trade in Con- 
necticut—the need for a local supply of such domtestic 
utensils as milk pans and cider jugs led him to erect a shop 
and a single kiln upon his farm, at the foot of Mount 
Anthony. This eminence derived its name from the fact 


‘that one Peter Anthony, ancestor of the famous Susan B. 


Anthony, had his farm on its slopes. ; 

Within a year or two, Captain Norton erected a second 
kiln. 

Upon the authority of Pitkin,* the statement has often 
been made and has commonly been accepted as true that, 
during the first years, “only salt-glazed stoneware was 
produced.” This, however, is contrary to all available evi- 
dence, and may be dismissed as mere guesswork—and 
erroneous guesswork at that. The small jug here illus- 
trated (Fig. 2) was probably made as early as 1796 and 
certainly not later than 1798. Its history is unimpeachable 
and is supported by documentary evidence. It was made 
by a potter named Abel Wadsworth—at Captain Norton’s 
pottery—for a little girl named Armstrong, who was born 
in 1788. She was at the time, according to her own story— 
oft repeated in later years—little more than eight years old. 
She lived a long life, her death taking place in 1880, when 
she was ninety-two years old. She had lived in Bennington 

*Albert H. Pitkin, Early American Folk Pottery, Hartford, 1918. 
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Fig. 2— “Sure” Coverep Juc 
Of red ware and made at Capt. John Norton’s pottery about 1796. 

all the time, and, some ten years before her death, she 
caused to be prepared a written history of the little jug. 

This jug is of red earthenware, fired very hard, and cov- 
ered with dark brown “slip.’’ The body is of-local clay, 
presumably dug on the farm, and the “slip” is probably of 
clay from the vicinity of Albany, N. Y. This inference is 
drawn from two sources: first, from local diaries of a 
slightly later period we learn that clay was brought to 
Captain Norton’s from Albany and Troy for use at the 
pottery; second, the color is exactly that of the well- 
known “Albany slip.” Upon each side of the jug, which is 
about six inches high, there appears a crude decoration in 
the shape of a spray of leaves, brushed into the “slip” with 
clay of a lighter color. The piece is excellently potted, 
showing that Abel Wadsworth must have been a compe- 
tent workman. I count myself fortunate in the possession 
of this well attested product of the first Vermont pottery. 

Another specimen of mine is equally well authenticated. 
It was probably made about the year 1800. It was owned 
for-many years by Mrs. Peter Ostrander, one of Captain 
Norton’s neighbors, who died in 1827. She charged her 
daughter to preserve it, because it was made at the first 
Norton pottery. Until it came into my possession, it had 
remained always in the Ostrander family. It is a graceful 
jar, ten inches in height, and is of red ware, lead glazed. 
Dark smoke smudges in the glaze, from the wood fires, add 
to its charm. The glaze is exceedingly brilliant and reflects 
the light so brightly that it has baffled most excellent 
photographers who have tried to make a good picture of it. 

This piece is referred to by Pitkin.* How, in the face of 

*Albert H. Pitkin, Early American Folk Pottery, Hartford, 1918, p. 22. 


the evidence of the piece itself, he could say that ‘ ‘only § 
salt glaze ware was produced” I am unable to say or even | 
to guess. But facts are facts and possess a compelling elo- © 
quence of their own. It is perhaps well to add that, in addi- — 


tion to the evidence of these two pieces, from the diaries of ~ 


Captain Norton’s nearest neighbor Pitkin might have — 


learned that both salt glazing and lead glazing were prac- — 
tised at the same time. It is my opinion that the use of ' 


“slip” was first in order of time, and that, in a few years, 
the use of salt glaze and lead glaze was introduced, simul- © 
taneously, or nearly so. Not one of the early Bennington 
pieces is marked in any manner. Identification is possible 
only as a result of direct inheritance and documentary 
evidence. Marking was not introduced until later. : 

Some time between 1812 and 1815, Captain John Norton © 





took his two sons, Luman and John, into partnership with — 


him. The firm name became Yohn Norton and Sons. Al-— 
though there are milk pans and other pieces, in my own — 
collection and elsewhere, known to have been made at or 
near this time, no pieces have been found bearing the mark. » 
There is, however, a receipt for ware (Fig. 3) which gives 
the name of the firm and is interesting for other reasons as 
well. This document shows that William Henry, Esq.— 
who was a well-known citizen—bought wares to the value 
of $20.51, as follows: 





‘12 Doz. Milk Pans @ 9/-............... $18.00 
1 “ -Large Platter @ 6/-............ 1.00 

1 “ Second size Platter @ 5/-....... 0.84 

1 “ Third size Platter @ 4/-........ 0.67 
$20.51 


Captain Norton retired. from the pottery in 1823 and 
the business was, for a time, carried on by the two sons, 
Luman and John, under the firm name of L. Norton & Co. 
So far as known, this is the first mark used at the Norton 
pottery, and it is found upon stoneware (Fig. 4). At this 
time, however, the firm produced stoneware, salt glazed, 
and red ware, both salt glazed and lead glazed. A fine jar 
(Fig. 4) of salt glazed stoneware belongs to this period, 
1823-1827. 

In 1827 John Norton left the firm; and, from 1828 to 
1833, Luman Norton carried on the pottery as sole pro- 
prietor. Stoneware crocks and jars made at this time and 


marked L. Norton, Bennington, Vt., are not at alluncom- 7 


mon. Although only twelve workmen were employed, the 
output was considerable. Indeed, as I have delved among 
old local records and noted the references to large loads of 
ware being sent to various places, I have wondered that 
such a small force could turn out so much.While some of 
the jugs and jars made at this time have a certain decora- 
tive value, some 
of the designs 
being quaint and 
pleasing, pieces 
marked L. Norton, 
Bennington, Vt., 
are too common to 
have any scarcity ! 4 ) 
value worth men- Aowigd Gag’ cap Mota Sia ae 
tioning. us ae | 
In 1833 Luman rg.3-- Receirr FOR PoTrery bs 
Norton took into Signed by John Norton & Sons, 1815, 
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partnership 
with him his 
son, Julius 
Norton, who, 
like his father 
and his grand- 
father, was an 
excellent pot- 


ter. The pot- 


dated February 27, 1841, he mentions “Patented Fire- 
brick” and the following articles in stoneware: “Butter, 
Cake, Pickle, Preserve and Oyster Pots, Jugs, Churns, 
Beer and Blacking Bottles, Jars, Plain and Fancy Pitch- 
ers, Ink Stands, Earthen Milkpans, Stove Tubes, Kegs, 
Mugs, Flower Pots, &c., &c.’’ One of the inkstands re- 
ferred to is in the possession of Mrs. Edward Norton, of 
Bennington, and is illustrated herewith (Fig. 7). It is gray 
stoneware with cobalt blue decorations. During this pe- 


tery was then 
removed to 
the “Lower 
Village,” where 
water power 
was available. 
















Fig. 4 — DEcorATED STONEWARE JAR 
Bears earliest known Bennington mark, 


that of L. Norton & Co., 1823-1827. 


Prior to that time horse power was 
used. From 1833 to 1840 two marks 
were used upon the stoneware— 
L. Norton & Son, East Bennington, 
Vt.,and L. Norton & Son, Benning- 
ton, Vt. (Fig. 5). It is important to 
remember that the two forms were 
used simultaneously and inter- 
changeably. Because the term “East 
Bennington” as applied to the lower 
village became obsolete many years 
ago, it is common for Benning- 
tonians even, to ascribe an earlier 
date to the East Bennington mark. 
Pitkin was misled by this and, in 
turn, has misled numerous collectors 
into a faulty chronological classi- 
fication. Both forms of designation 
were in use at the same time, and, 1833. 

even in the date lines of the local 

newspapers of the period, one finds one form used one week 
and the other the next, or the two forms in the same 
issue on different pages. It is utterly baseless to ascribe 
an earlier date to the “East Bennington” mark. 

This is not the time or place for any attempt to describe, 
or to evaluate, the personal characteristics of Judge Luman 
Norton and his son Julius. That I hope to do in a more ex- 
tensive study of the Bennington potteries. Suffice it to say 
that both were remarkable men in many respects. They 
were men of culture, and stood foremost in the citizenship 
of the historic town. 

At the end of 1840 Luman Norton retired from the busi- 
ness in order that he might devote himself to his beloved 
books. From the beginning of 1841 to the end of 1844, the 
pottery was carried on by Julius Norton alone. He was a 
most progressive business man as well as a thoroughly 
competent potter, and he introduced many new articles 
and greatly extended the business. In an advertisement, 


Fig. 5 — Ciper JAR 


Cobalt blue design — Made by L. Norton & Son, 


riod—1841-1845—the following marks were used: 


Fulius Norton, East Bennington, Vt. 
F. Norton, East Bennington, Vt. 
Julius Norton, Bennington, Vt. 

F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. 


At the beginning of 1845 Julius Norton took his brother- 





















Fig. 6 — Twenty- 
GALLON Jar 
Height, 2 feet, ginches. 
Incised inscription. 
Made in 1864 by E. & 
L. P. Norton to cele- 
brate the election of a 
local celebrity to the 
State Legislature. 
Theinscriptionreads: 


CaLviIn Park 
1864 
Hic Facet 
The animating spirit 
and divine afflatus 
of the owner. 


Wereit thelastdropin theJug 
And you gasped upon the 
spout 
Ere your fainting spirit fell 
I'd advise—to draw it 
out. 


in-law,Christopher Webber Fenton, 
into partnership with him. I have 
pointed out, in an earlier article,* 
that Pitkin is in error when he says 
that Fenton was in partnership with 
Luman Norton at an earlier date, 
and that he is equally wrong in de- 
scribing.Fenton as a potter of ex- 
traordinary ability and talent. It 
is not necessary to enlarge here 
upon these errors. It is sufficient to 
warn the serious students of our 
ceramic history, and collectors of 
Bennington pottery likewise, that 
the accounts of the Norton-Fenton 
partnership given by both Barber 
and Pitkin are so contrary to the 
known facts, and so misleading,that 
they should be utterly disregarded. 
*See ANTIQUES for October,1922(Vol. IV, p. 166), 











Fig. 7 — RocxincuaM Pitcuers (7845-7847) 
Made by Norton & Fenton, Bennington. See Antiques for October, 1923 
(Vol. IV, p. 168). 


The firm name was Norton & Fenton and was impressed 
in the wares. Sometimes the legend East Bennington was 
used and at other times Bennington. Here, again, it is idle 
to attempt to ascribe an earlier date to one of the two 
forms than to the other. Norton and Fenton made stone- 
ware, yellow ware, white ware, and Rockingham—the 
latter being the brown glazed ware, frequently mottled, in 
which manganese was the coloring material. They also 
experimented with hard paste porcelain and contemplated 
going into its manufacture upon an extensive scale. A dis- 
astrous fire which took place in June, 1845, led to the re- 
building of the pottery upon the old site, on a much larger 
scale. The talent of Fenton found expression, at this time, 
in the introduction of several novel features in the con- 
struction of the kilns and in the arrangement of the works 
in general. The partnership of Julius Norton and Christo- 
pher Webber Fenton lasted only until June, 1847, when it 
was formally dissolved. 

Neither Julius Norton nor any other member of the 
Norton family had any connection with the famous United 
States pottery with which Fenton was identified for more 
than a decade. Judge Luman Norton, whose daughter Fen- 
ton had married, furnished his son-in-law with a large part 
of the capital with which he started manufacturing upon 
his own account, in 1847, after the dissolution of the part- 
nership between himself and Julius Norton. Other than 
that, there was never any connection on the part of any 
member of the Norton family with the business enterprise 
of Fenton. 

The story told by Pitkin of the two young men, Julius 
Norton and C, W. Fenton, being in partnership with Judge 
Luman Norton and anxious to go into the manufacture of 
finer, ornamental wares; of the unwillingness of the Judge, 
and the launching out into the new enterprise by the two 
young men, on their own account, is entirely apocryphal. 
Baseless, too, is the story told by the same writer of the 
partnership of these two young men with Henry Hall. The 
elder Norton was never in partnership with Fenton; there 
never was such a separation; there never was a partnership 
of Julius Norton, C. W. Fenton and Henry Hall. In the 
proper place and time the evidence upon which these cor- 
rections are based will be published. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that the Norton- 
Fenton partnership was a brief episode in the history of the 
Norton potteries. Pieces marked Norton & Fenton, there- 
fore, properly belong to the classification of wares produced 


at the Norton potteries. They have, however, an associa- 
tional interest with the Fenton enterprises which are con- 
venie 7 lumped under the single designation of the 
United States Pottery. That is to say, while none of the 
other Norton pottery products have any connection or 
association with the Bennington wares sought after by 
collectors, those of the Norton-Fenton period have, and 
hence definitely belong to any collection of “Bennington 
pottery” as that term is understood by collectors. 

In discussing the Norton & Fenton, East Bennington, 
mark, Pitkin calls it “extremely rare” and says that a 
brown glazed pitcher and a stoneware jug are the only 
pieces he ever saw so marked. This statement is utterly 
incomprehensible to me. There can hardly be a dealer in 
antiques in all New England who has not had some pieces 
so marked. Not only are there several in my own collection, 
but I know of scores of others. At one time and another I 
have seen hundreds of pieces so marked. Such statements 
mislead honest dealers and collectors and cannot be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. Several Norton and Fenton 
pieces are herewith illustrated (Figs. 7 and 8). 

From 1847 to 1850 Julius Norton again carried on the 
business alone, manufacturing stoneware and some Rock- 
ingham. Meanwhile Fenton had gone into business on his 
own account, making some of the wares not so much 
sought after. I shall deal with his enterprises separately. 
At this time the Norton wares were marked, Fulius Nor- 
ton, Bennington, Vt., and F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. From 
1850 to 1859 Julius Norton was in partnership with his 
uncle, Edward Norton, and wares made at that time were 
marked with the firm name, 7. & E. Norton, Bennington, 
Vt. In 1859 Julius Norton’s son, Luman Preston Norton, 
was taken into the firm, the name of which was changed 
to F. 8 E. Norton & Co., which name, with the addition of 
the words Bennington, Vt., was impressed into the ware 
produced. This mark was used from 1859 to 1861, in the 
latter of which years Julius Norton died. In the same pe- 
riod the mark, F. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt., was occa- 
sionally used. 

From 1861 to 1881 Edward Norton and Luman Preston 
Norton carried on the business. Jugs, jars, pots, churns, 
and other articles, marked E. & L. P. Norton, Bennington, 
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Vt., belong to this period and are exceedingly common | : 


(Fig. 6). From 1881 to 1883 Edward Norton carried on the 
business alone, Luman P. Norton having withdrawn. The 
marks used during this period were E. Norton, Bennington, 





Fig. 8 — STONEWARE 
Made by Norton & Fenton, 1845-47. The j jug on the left is marked Benning- 
ton; the jar on the right, East Bennington. The terms are synonymous 
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Vt., and Edward Norton, Bennington, Vt. From 1883 to 
1894 the business was carried on by Edward Norton & Co. 
Mr. C. W. Thatcher having joined Edward Norton in 
1883, a partnership continued to the death of Edward 
Norton, in 1885, and was then maintained by the latter’s 
son, Edward Lincoln Norton, to 1894, under the same firm 
name. 

Thus, for one year more than a century, the Norton pot- 
teries were carried on without a break. With the exception 
of C. W. Fenton (who was connected with the family by 
marriage) and C. W. Thatcher, no person other than mem- 
bers of the Norton family had ever been associated with the 
ownership or management of the business. Thus the first 
pottery in Vermont had a longer continuous history than 
any other pottery in the State, or indeed than any other 
Vermont industrial enterprise of any kind. It is pleasing to 
know that during all those years the factory never experi- 
enced a strike, a lockout, or any other labor trouble. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the value of 
specimens of pottery bearing the mark of any of the Norton 
firms, other than Norton & Fenton, is entirely independent 
of the standards set by the Bennington wares that are 
sought after by collectors—products of the Fenton enter- 
prises—and is determined principally by their desirability 
for decorative purposes. Thus, a good specimen marked 
L. Norton &§ Co.—the earliest known mark—has a certain 
historical value which would give it rank above specimens 
bearing the later marks. Pieces marked £. & L. P. Norton 
are so numerous that they are of comparatively little value, 
except as their desirability for decorative purposes may 
determine. From this point of view—decorative quality 
quite regardless of relative scarcity—a late example, bear- 
ing one of the commonest marks, may excel an earlier 
specimen bearing a relatively scarce mark. Some of the 


quaintest and most interesting designs are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ALL MARKS USED BY THE 
NORTON POTTERIES 


In the following chronology the second member of each pair of dates usually 
represents the year at the beginning of which a new mark came into use and 
an old one was discarded. But since this is not invariably the case the sub- 
joined list should be checked by reference to the main text of the article. 


L. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. . 1823-1827 
L. Norton, Bennington, Vt. . . .. . . 1828-1833 
L. Norton & Son, East Bennington, Vt. . 1833-1840 
L. Norton & Son, Bennington, Vt. 

Fulius Norton, East Bennington, Vt.) 

J. Norton, East Bennington, Vt. P . 1841-1845 
Fulius Norton, Bennington, V1. j 

F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. 

Norton & Fenton, East Bennington, Vt. . 1845-1847 
Norton & Fenton, Bennington, Vt. 

Fulius Norton, Bennington, Vt. . 1847-1850 
F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. 

F. & E. Norton, Bennington, Vt. . 1850-1859 
F. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. . 1859-1861 
7. & E. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. § 

E. & L. P. Norton, Bennington, Vt. . 1861-1887 
E. Norton, Bennington, Vt. ai 
Edward Norton, ma Vt. ——— 
Edward Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt.) | . 7883-1894 
E. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. ) 

Edward Norton Company, Bennington, Vt. . 1886-1894 


Bennington Factory—An unusual mark, date of use unknown, but prob- 
ably after 1885. I have not been able as yet to determine, with cer- 
tainty, whether the one piece that I have seen so marked was made at 
the Norton potteries at all or at a smaller pottery in Bennington, 
owned and operated by Enos Adams. The quality of the ware, however, 
leads me, in the absence of anything more definite, to believe it to be a 
Norton produ¢t of relatively late date. 








A Note on Salt and Lead Glazes 


produce their glaze effects, writers on the subject 

are, for the most part, either more reticent or 
more obscure than the average lay reader might wish. It 
will be observed, however, that there are three types of 
earthenware usually mentioned, namely stoneware, red 
ware glazed, and red ware unglazed. 

Without going into technicalities it may be stated that 
different kinds of pottery clays, as found in different locali- 
ties, vary considerably in their chemical constituents and 
hence in their behavior when heated. Stoneware is made of 
a clay which. will survive extremely high temperatures in 
the firing kiln. It receives its glaze in a.very simple man- 
ner. Toward the close of the period of firing the pieces, 
and while these are red—or perhaps, white hot—common 
salt is shovelled into the kiln. This salt is vaporized by 
the intense heat. The vapor in turn colle¢ts in tiny drops 
on the surface of the clay objects, and combines with the 
materials of the hot clay to form an infinitely thin glaze, 
lustrous, very hard, and, what is most important, highly 
resistent to acids. Hence its superior availability for cider 
and vinegar jugs, and jugs containing other vigorous con- 


(): the precise methods used by old-time potters to 


tents. Stoneware usually appears as a gray, gray-brown or 
brownish ware. 

The simplest example of red eathenware unglazed is the 
common flower pot, merely a matter of clay, shaped to 
requirement and baked. If such ware, or a refinement of it, 
were, before baking, decorated like a birthday cake with a 
trickling design produced with clay diluted in water, 
this decoration would be called s/ip. In primitive fab- 
riques, after the application of the slip, the piece would be 
dusted with pulverized lead ore and then placed in the 
kiln for firing. In such case, heat would cause the lead to 
combine with the silica of the clay to form a smooth, 
transparent glaze over the surface of the piece. The same 
effect might be achieved by means of a glazing bath, in 
which the ingredients which were to constitute the glaze 
were held in a solution—sometimes of dilute clay, or slip, 
containing an admixture of lead—which was flowed over 
the surface of the piece to be glazed, or into which the 
piece was dipped.* In general, transparent glazes on 
earthenware have lead as an important constituent.— Ep. 





*Cf. The interesting descriptions in ANTIQUES, for September, 1922 (Vol. II, 
p- 116), and for April, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 161). 
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Fig. 7— FLacon Aanp Lamps 


Made by Israel Trask. From the author’s collection. 


A Massachusetts 


EFORE the elaborate “‘elegancies” of the Victorian 
Era reached this country, the composition metal 
workers of America devoted themselves to making 
articles which should be useful and practical. Incidentally 
they created work which often had a certain beauty. Later, 


when “doyleys” and “whatnots” be- 
decked the parlor of every hooped lady, 
it was thought that the sombre surface 
of pewter must be embellished with dec- 
oration; and, from that time, the sturdy 
shapes characteristic of the ware lost 
their simple and unconscious grace. 

Not only the lines of various objects 
changed, but the dead lustre of the oid 
pewter plate was scorned, and alloys 
which would have more sheen were 
sought. In the eighteenth century, the 
English sometimes added antimony, 
copper and zinc to their composition, 
finding that a harder and more brilliant 
material resulted, which, to distinguish 
it from the other kinds of pewter, was 
called Britannia metal. This term, how- 
ever, has since been used for alloys of 
appearance quite different from the 
original Britannia. 

When we pick up the old volume 
called Stone’s History of Beverly we won- 
der just what composition the author re- 
ferred to, in 1843, when he wrote that 


By Joun Wuittnc WEBBER 





Fig. 2— Israet Trask, PEWTERER 
of Beverly, Massachusetts. Born October 
21, 1786, died February 1, 1867. 


Pewterer 


“the manufacture of Britannia ware in this country was 
commenced in 1812 by Mr. Israel Trask.” Previous to that 
time, and subsequently as well, Trask worked in pewter; 
and, as pieces bearing his mark vary from whale-oil lamps 
and tankards of dull, leady alloy to shiny, ornate casters, it 


is impossible to know just what his earli- 
est Britannia resembled. Certain of his 
tools among the treasures of the Beverly 
Historical Society help us to discover 
the processes by which he worked at one 
period of his long life, but as to the exact 
proportions of metals used at different 
times, we are considerably in the dark. 

The embargoes of the turbulent pe- 
riod of our second war with England 
changed the course of the industries of 
young America, and Trask’s business 
was affected with the others. One day, 
while Trask was selling his spoons in 
Boston—according to an article in an 
old local newspaper*—a lady entered 
and asked the proprietor of the store for 
a teapot. But there were none to be had, 
as the supply from England had been 
shut off. Trask, however, who had over- 
heard the conversation, spoke up: ‘‘Mrs. 
Ball,” said he, “if you will give me a 
sack full of old teapots, I will melt them 
up and will make you as fine a new tea- 

*Beverly Citizen, February 7, 1897. 
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Fig. 3 SHEFFIELD TEAPOT 
Used as a model by Israel Trask in making the pewter teapot illustrated 
in Figure 4. Owned by Mrs. Fesse Trask. 





pot as ever came from old England.” The metal was taken 
to Beverly, melted in the kiln, cooled on iron plates, rolled 
to the desired thickness and made into oval-shaped tea- 
pots. The result must have been satisfactory, as, at a later 
time, an order for one hundred dozen was given. 

As this increase in business proved too much for Trask 
and his one helper, the services of his two brothers, George 
and Oliver, were required. George, though apparently en- 
joying his apprenticeship to his “saintly brother,” as he 
later wrote,* forsook this work for the ministry and the 
anti-tobacco cause. Oliver, however, kept to his trade, al- 
though leaving his brother and setting up a separate shop 
in Beverly. It was this brother, Oliver, who made the 
* Autobiographical Sketch, Rev. George Trask, Fitchburg, 1870. 









oe” 
Fig. 4— PEWTER OR BrirANNIA TEAPOT 
Made by Israel Trask and bearing the mark J. Trask. The pot was designed 
after the one illustrated in Figure 3. Owned by Mrs. Fesse Trask. 


handsome pewter flagon now in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, although it appears to be identical with one in 
my own collection bearing Israel Trask’s mark. After his 
brothers left him, Israel’s business became of larger pro- 
portions; in fact, the Boston Art Museum’s list of American 
pewterers gives the years 1825 to 1842 as the period during 
which Israel Trask was producing pewter. 

By 1831 the business had become so large that Trask 
decided to invest $325 of his savings in a lot of land on 
Cabot Street where he erected a stone shop, still standing, 
and behind it another stone building in which the metals 
were worked. In a document* written the following year, 
he is referred to as a goldsmith, though it is doubtful that 
~ * Will of Edeth Wallis, March 16, 1832. 





Fig. 5 — Communion SET 
Made by Israel Trask. Owned by the author. 
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he carried on that craft to any 
great extent. During his later 
years he seems to have made 
mostly Britannia tableware. Cas- 
ters were a specialty, the bottles 
probably being obtained either 
from Sandwich or from the glass 
works at East Cambridge. One 
of these casters is now in the collection of the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem. 

Humble pewter whale-oil lamps made by Israel Trask, 
and teapots of good proportion and line, are occasionally 
seen in New England collections, and several specimens 
have remained in the hands of his 
descendants. At one time I came 
across a diminutive bedroom 
lamp with an ingenious false bot- 
tom. Being inspired by curiosity, 
J learned that there was a legend 
that this objet d’art had been 
turned out for his beloved by a 
love-sick youth at the Trask pew- 
ter shop. He had hidden his 
daguerreotype in the compart- 
ment within the metal, and 
given the lamp to the damsel. 
The story, however, fails to state 
whether this sentimental gift suc- 
ceeded in its mission. 

A novel way which Trask in- 
vented, or rather happened upon, 
for making teapot spouts, or 
snouts as they were then called, 
is also recounted in the newspaper 
article referred to above. Previ- 
ously the pewter was molded sep- 
arately for each half of the spout 
and later the pieces were soldered 
together, more or less securely. 
One day while Israel Trask was engaged in heating the 
moulds by pouring into them molten metal, an alarm of 
fire was sounded. Putting the two moulds together in his 
haste, and grabbing the leather bucket which hung above 
his bench, he rushed off to the fire. When he returned and 





Fig. 8 — Britannia CorFree-Pors 





Fig. 6— Rupsincs or Pewrer Marks 
That on the left is the mark of Israel Trask; that on the 
right, of his brother, Oliver Trask. 





Fig. 7 — Britannia Corree-Pot 
Made by Israel Trask and given to Mrs. Martha Trask in 
1840. Owned by Miss Kate Studley 


separated the moulds, to his sur- 
prise he found that enough metal 
had adhered to them so that a per- 
fect spout was formed. Time was 
thus saved, and, for the future, the 
housewife was less likely to find 
drops trickling from a leaky seam 
as she poured her tea. 

The pieces which Trask made during the latter part of 
his long life followed the tendency of the times towards 
over-decoration. He apparently used different recipes for 
mixing his alloy, although the appearance of the surface 
may have been altered by heating the articles in baths 
of cream of tartar, acids or - 
His grandson once told me tHat 
he believed the mixtures were 
made up each time according to 


than by definite weights and, con- 
sequently, that they varied con. 
siderably. 

On most of this pewterer’s work 
there appears a small indented 
rectangle reading J. Trask. The 
brother’s stamp, O. Trask, was 
similar, though somewhat larger. 
It has been maintained* that a 
composition worker named John 
Trask, who is listed in the Boston 


various addresses, manufactured 
pewter articles, but, though I 
have examined large numbers of 
pieces, I have never been able to 
identify any of this man’s work. 
Among his contemporaries, 
Israel Trask was known as the 
maker of “improved” and “‘up-to- 
date” tableware. At present, how- 
ever, there is little interest in these later examples. The 
present-day collector seeks out rather the sturdy and 
substantial earlier products of this Essex County pewterer, 
leaving his later work for later appreciation. 
~ *See Pewter and the Amateur Collector, Edwards J. Gale. 





The third from the left was made by Oliver Trask, the other three by Israel. Owned by the author. 


the judgment of Mr. Trask rather . 


directories from 1822 to 1826 at © 
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| The Amy Jones Sampler, 7677 


By HELEN Bowen 


HIS all-white sampler, 714 x 30 inches, worked in 

bands of designs, chiefly geometric, suitable for use 

in decorating household and personal linen, is, in 

every respect, a typical seventeenth-century piece, as is 
| indicated by comparison with the examples illustrated in 
| Head’s Lace and Embroidery Collector, and in The American 
Sampler, by Ethel Stanwood Bolton. The latter book in- 

forms us that only seven known pieces of seventeenth- 
century work are to be called American, and some of these, 

even, were worked in England, and were brought here by 

their makers; for example, the sampler worked by Anne 

| Gower about 1610, before her marriage to Governor Endi- 
| cott, and the two worked by Elizabeth Roberts, in 1665. 

The piece illustrated is a true sampler, or example, or 
pattern of designs and stitches for later household use. 
All the stitches are of a kind in fashion at the time and in 
use ever since, according to Mr. Milliken. They are, satin, 
eyelet, drawn-work, hem-stitching, cut-work—including both 
the simpler form and the more elaborate which Mr. Milli- 
ken terms true reticella.* 

The length of the sampler is due to the desire to offer a 
large number of different designs, and the narrowness to 
the custom of producing but a short band of each. This, 
however, is my opinion and is contrary to the tradition that 
the narrowness is due to the weaving of linen in narrow 
strips on equally narrow looms. That linen was woven 
much wider than the six and seven inch sampler width, we 
know from its various uses. 

This sampler, furthermore, 714 x 30 inches, has its sel- 
vages at the ends, and a fully authenticated piece worked 
by Grace Toy in Woburn, Mass., about 1717, shown in 
American Samplers,} is 36 inches long and also has the 
selvages at the ends. In both these samplers the selvage 
has been turned under, very carelessly and unevenly, and 
has been caught down with hasty, uneven stitches, pre- 
sumably at some later time when the selvage began to wear. 
The long side edges of Amy Jones’ sampler are carefully 
hemstitched. The patterns and stitches of Grace Toy’s are 
similar to those worked by Amy Jones, though none of 
the former’s designs are so elaborate as the wide lace band 
at the bottom of the Jones piece. 

The stitches and designs of Elizabeth Roberts’ white 
sampler, 1665, are also similar but lack the bands of solid 
work in satin stitch. 

Anne Gower’s sampler, 1610, § again shows similar work; 
but it lacks the more elaborate lace border. All of these 
others lack one interesting feature of the Amy Jones 
piece, the vertical dividing of the band in order to present 
additional patterns, as is observable in the drawn-work 
band and in the widest lace one. 

_ Altogether this embroidery by the unknown Amy Jones 
is a rare and excellent piece. 


ee a, ee 


Linen SAMPLER 
Signed and dated by 
Amy Jones in 1671. 
Probably imported 
from England. Now 
owned by Edgar B. 
Sherrill. 


*See ANTIQUES for’ May, 1922 (Vol. I, p. 210), and Antiques for July, 1922 
(Vol. II, p. 19). 
tPlate X of American Samplers, Ethel Stanwood Bolton and Eva Johnston Coe, 
Boston, 1921. 
{Plate V of American Samplers. 
§Plate I (as above). 
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_ Antiques Abroad 


Past and Future 


By ArtHur HayDENn 


ONDON: The Outlook for 1924. It is not given to 
allcollectors to appreciate the outlook either here or in 
Europe. Antiques may be dividedinto three classes: 
first the definitely hall-marked, those which have stood the 
test of time, and have passed through several collections of 
connoisseurs known to possess fine judgment, have been 
fought for in the auction room and are well known here in 
London, or in Paris. 
Parallel with these, 
and in the same 
class, are, of course, 
museum examples 
representing howcu- 
ratorsof public taste 
in various countries 
have separated, 
during many gener- 
ations, the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The second class 
of antiques covers 
a vast area. It may 
be said to embrace 
all-that is old, really 
old, but exhibiting 
certain flaws orlacks 
of precision, certain 
dubious qualities 
which prevent an 
item’sachieving rec- 
ognition for high ar- 
tistic value. Sub-di- 
vided again, this 
class may be said to 
consist of second- 
rate artistic objects 
of undoubted anti- 
quity, and articles 
of historic value—not necessarily artistic—which aptly il- 
lustrate the history of a country and illuminate the path of 
the future historian as to social habits and customs. This 
latter class is both exceedingly large and valuable. It is 
liable to be overlooked, and trained observers and collectors 
are performing a public service in rescuing some of its little- 
valued objects from destruction. 

The third class of antiques is the nebulous. This is the 
year 1924. It was the fashion of the writers of the late 
nineteenth century to decry objects of art as early-Victo- 
rian, or early-nineteenth century. Now, at this moment,-we 
want to know what actually happened a hundred years 
ago. Hence, coming into the market to be appraised, to be 
chosen from and to be placed under the lens of criticism, 
appear later objects of art, which, only a few years ago, we 
held to be of too late a period to be collected. So the world 


mahogany Chippendale stand. 





Fig. 7 — Cuinese Lac Casinet (early eighteenth century) 
Brilliant gold designs of figure subjects and floral ornament on a dull background — mounted on 


wags. New, old reputations are made. Fresh artists and 
hitherto unknown craftsmen will thrust their personality 
into the collecting world, though they be dead. Already 
the London Museums are exhibiting Martin ware, that 
fine grotesque earthenware of the Brothers Martin of the 
late nineteenth century. De Morgan’s wonderfully glazed 
pottery, outrivalling, in some respects, that of Gubbio and 
Valencia, offers 
golden dreams to a 
world which drove 
the broken potter 
into writing a novel 
which, by a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, 
brought him fame. 
And now that he is 
dead, his discred- 
ited and unwanted 
vases and tiles and 
lustre ware bring 
him posthumous re- 
nown. 

The Lac Cabinet. 
Votaries of old lac 
are scattered far and 
wide. Old Chinese 
examples offer the 
finest treasure-trove 
to the collector. Jap- 
anese lac was an 
afterthought. All 
throughout the sev- 
enteenth century 
and the eighteenth, 
Chinese lacquered 
boxes and panels 
were pouring into 
Europe on the re- 
turn journey of the tea-clippers which brought bohea and 
silks and porcelain to the agents of the Dutch Indies Com- 
pany at Amsterdam and the English East India Company 
in London. Clock-cases in Holland and England had Chi- 
nese panelsinserted. It is to bedeplored that many lac cabi- 
nets were actually broken up to allow the European cabi- 
net-maker to embody them in his designs. The French 
claimed their quantum too, till Martin came with his 
varnish—the celebrated Vernis Martin. Thenceforth no 
more Chinese panels were wanted in France. 

Chippendale in his chairs and his wall brackets with the 
square fret, adapted the Chinese straight simplicity—as 
rectilinear as the Greek key-pattern. Chippendale was but 
little tainted with classicism. He was Chinese, with his 
seizure of the beautifully varied interlacings of lines be- 
ginning at the swastika, the Buddhist symbol, and ending 
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with the fretwork pal- 
isade of the Stafford- 
shire _ willow-pattern 
plate of Spode and his 
contemporaries. 

In adjudging Chi- 
neseart,one hasalways 
toremember that what 
the Chinese craftsman 
made for himself was 
on a high plane of art. 
What he made for the 
supposed needs of the 
outer barbarian was 
another story, to wit, 
that same barbarian’s 
plane. Hence collec- 
tors really holding the 
key should be able to 
differentiate at once 
between original dish- 
es and stews and ra- 
gouts. 

Figure 1 affords an 
example in point. Here 
is fine—and exquisitely 
fine—lacquerworkona 
dull black ground, not 
the shiny ground of 
late lac work. But the gold designs thereon are miniatures 
in subtle brush work which will never come again. It is old 
Chinese work of the early eighteenth century. Happily the 
_ possessors, an old English family whose forbears traded 
with the East, have had the good sense to retain it on a 
plain mahogany stand of the Chippendale period. The 
front, when the doors are shut, shows the original metal 
hinges, five in number, beautifully chased with delicate 
figures, quaint and alluring, such as even the East will not 
soon again offer. 

Each panel of this rectangular cabinet is a poem. One 
can linger lovingly over the little idylls which want no 
passport to cross that world of great imagination where the 
language of art eternal is present. The nests of drawers 
dear to the East offer possibilities to the boudoirs of the 
West. That is where, sometimes, East and West are one. 

In an old English country home, where rooks sat cawing, 
I stayed to examine this piece till the day ended, and I 
knew that the ancestors of these same black rooks had 





Fig. 2—LustreE ORNAMENT (7805-1875) 
With cut-glass socket and pendants, and 
base of blue jasper ware with classic sub- 
jects. Marked Adams. 





quarrelled and chattered and spun around the old elms 
just when the trial of Warren Hastings, Governor-General 
of India, was shaking the country and the originals of the 
old bewigged portraits hanging on the walls then held the 
reins of government in those eighteenth century days, and 
went up to London town to sit in Westminster Hall to 
hear Burke’s denunciations and to offer a tribute of a fight- 
ing family to a fallen governor. But Lord Macaulay in his 
Essays has told the story better than I can. 

Vienna. Here a real census has taken place of wiih of 
art. As to German works of art I have elsewhere made sug- 
gestion, which has fallen on deaf ears, that the priceless 
treasures of all the German art galleries and museums— 
including the well-known Green Vaults at Dresden, the 
Dresden Galleries, the Leipzig collection and the National 
Collection at Berlin should be pooled to pay Germany’s 
debts. If she has marks standing millions to the English 
penny she has canvasses of old masters not always Ger- 
man, which spell thousands of pounds sterling to the square 
inch. In Holbein, Vandyck, Rembrandt, both she and Aus- 
tria are exceptionally rich. There is armour, there is porce- 
lain, there are superb carpets, there are jewels, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of valuable engravings and priceless 
manuscripts and books. I have suggested, as I suggest now, 
that if Germany were seriously anxious to pay her repara- 
tions bill, she could pawn these things to America till such 
time as she could redeem them. It would not cause one 
single mouth to go short of bread. On the contrary it would 
work towards salvation. I hope that some American states- 
man may see these lines and think what a solution it offers. 

Staffordshire. By the kindness of Messrs. Adams, the old 
potters of Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent, England, I am able to 
give an illustration dug out of their ‘archives. (Fig. 2). It is 
reminiscent of days long gone,—a lustre table-ornament. 
set with gleaming prisms of English cut glass on a circular 
drum of Adams jasper-ware with classic subjects in relief. 
The old ledgers show that this type was exported to Amer- 
ica over a hundred years ago. Some examples, therefore, are 
quite likely to be found in the possession of old families. 

American Embassy, London. When Mr. Harvey, the 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James, left 
London, he took with him a portrait that had long been 
hanging on the walls of the Embassy. It is believed to be 
the long lost portrait of John Quincy Adams, and the 
vacant place in the long line of Presidential portraits at 
the Capitol at Washington may now be filled. We await 
due verification, and accordingly hold up our congratula- 
tions. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The (entenary of a Nearly- Forgotten Uitorian Author 


By GeorcE H. SarcEent 


ANTIQUES for an author whose last work, although 

posthumously published, is dated 1890. Yet it is a 
hundred years ago this month that Wilkie Collins, the 
English novelist, was born. There are many greater names 
in English literature of the last century; but the name of 
Wilkie Collins still remains a familiar one to readers who 
had forgotten, until recent trumpetings called attention 
to them, the names of Anthony Trollope and Herman 
Melville. 


In these times of celebrating anniversaries, not only of 


|: may sound strange to hear the drums beating in 


authors but of their books—witness the First Folio and - 


Elia observances—it is unfair to pass over the centenary 
of William Wilkie Collins without a word. Yet collectors 
of books generally have ignored him, except in so far as 
those works which he wrote in collaboration with Dickens 
or in which his name is linked with the creator of Pickwick, 
are concerned. It is true that a set of first editions of Wilkie 
Collins’s works, in eighty-one volumes, all first editions, 
with the original covers bound—in all but two volumes— 
by Riviere, brought $500 at an auction sale in New York 
two years ago, which shows that somebody was interested 
in the author. But there are few collectors of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s works, and it must be admitted that, from the 
reader’s point of view, there are few of his individual writ- 
ings which are worthy of the attention of the book col- 
lector. 

For Collins, like many another author in the height of 
his popularity, overdid the thing. During the first eighteen 
years after 1850, he wrote eleven novels and books of 
tales; but, from 1870 to his death, in 1889, he produced 
eighteen, in addition to a large number of plays, tales, and 
other incidental work. In his later work, too, he abandoned 
a field in which he had no superior in his time, save pos- 
sibly Dickens—the mystery and dramatic story—and 
started writing novels of propaganda. Unfortunately—or 
fortunately—reform once accomplished, its propaganda 
becomes obsolete. Who now collects the literature of pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage? 

As we look back through the mists of years to the middle 
of the last century, we find the name of Wilkie Collins 
first appearing on the title of two volumes of Memoirs of 
the Life of William Collins, R.A., a painter whose fame— 
like that of his son—has suffered an eclipse. It was pub- 
lished in November, 1848, and, two years later, was fol- 
lowed by Wilkie Collins’s first novel, Antonina; Or the Fall 
of Rome. Basil (1852), and Hide and Seek (1854), two 
novels of contemporary life, followed. In Basz/ there is 
something of exaggerated sentimentality, and the delinea- 
tion of the debauched girl is one common among authors 
of the time who wished to point a moral as well as to 
adorn a tale. In Hide and Seek, where much of the action 
takes place in a painter’s studio, Collins is thoroughly at 
home, and while his people largely move as puppets, the 


feeling for art which he manifests is expressed in admirable 
taste. 

In 1853 Charles Dickens was editor of Household Words, 
of which W. H. Wills was sub-editor. Two years earlier 
Collins had become associated with the master-novelist in 
the “Guild of Literature and Art,” of which Dickens had 
been one of the founders, and remained the master-spirit. 
Their pleasant relations led the two, with Augustus Egg, 
A.R.A., on a tour through Switzerland and Italy, in Sep- 
tember of 1853. Collins had already become a contributor 
to Household Words, his story, Gabriel’s Marriage, having 
appeared in the April numbers. In the previous year he 
had taken part with Dickens in the provincial tour of 
amateur actors in behalf of the Guild, and from that time 
dated the warm friendship of the two men. 

In February, 1856, Smith, Elder & Co. published two 
volumes with three stories in each, under the title of 
After Dark. These stories were so entirely different from 
the jejune novels which had preceded them that they at 
once caught the popular fancy. The narratives are woven 
together into a single story, and here it is that the novelist, 
who was now a member of the inner circles of literature 
and art, demonstrated his right to be remembered. Collins: 
was a master teller of stories, constructing plots which 
hold the interest of the reader and baffle his curiosity until 
the very last. Yet in holding the interest of the reader he 
makes no wearing strain upon the emotions. With him the 
story is the thing, and he tangles the threads of it in a 
seemingly inextricable confusion, to untie them at the 
end with a magician’s skill. Take the tale 4 Terribly 
Strange Bed in After Dark. It is a marvellous piece of con- 
struction, the dramatic interest being cumulative until the 
denouement. Yet it offers not a character which has the 
slightest interest, apart from connection with the story. 
All of them are actors who play their parts, and play them 
well, and, the curtain having fallen, are forgotten. 

By September of that year Dickens had made up his ~ 
mind that Collins would be a valuable addition to the 
staff of Household Words, and wrote to Wills asking him 
to open negotiations toward that end. In writing to Wills, 
Dickens said: “I observe that to a man in his position, 
who is fighting to get on, the getting his name before the 
public is important. Some little compensation for its not 
being continually announced is needed, and that I fancy 
might be afforded by a certain engagement.” 

The “certain engagement” was made; and, from October 
of this year, Collins was a member of the staff. He con- 
tinued to contribute to the magazine, write his own novels 
and plays and act with Dickens in the Guild performances. 
Eventually he became the closest literary associate of 
Dickens. The Christmas Numbers of Household Words, — 
like Dickens’s own Christmas Stories, were a source of con- 
tinual thought to the editor-in-chief. 

In December, 1857, appeared The Perils of Certain Eng- 
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lish Prisoners and Their Treasure in Women, Children, 
Silver and Fewels. The public was not advised of the col- 
laboration, but the first section, The Island of Silver Store 
is by Dickens; Wilkie Collins wrote the second, on The 
Prisoner in the Woods and Dickens finished with The Rafts 
on the River. That the two men were thoroughly en rapport 
is further shown by No Thoroughfare, which appeared in 
the extra Christmas Number to 4// the Year Round for 
1867, and there is in existence that letter of supreme in- 
terest in which Dickens offered to come from Paris to 
London, to complete for the author of The Woman in 
White the novel upon 
which he was then en- 
gaged, but which he did 
not feel physically able 
to finish, “‘so like you 
that no one should find 
out the difference.” 
The Frozen Deep: A 
Drama in Three Acts, 
was printed in 1866 ina 
thin little o€tavo in buff 
paper wrappers, bear- 
ing the note under the 
name of Wilkie Collins 
“(Not Published.)” The 
play hit the fancy of 
Dickens, and, in 1867, 
several performances of 
it were given at Tavi- 
stock House, where a 
special stage had been 
constructed. Produced 
at the Olympic, in 1866, 
it had a brief run, but 
failed to draw the pub- 
lic. In’ September of 
1867 Dickens and Col- 
lins set off for a tour 
through the North of 
England, where they 
gathered the material 
which appeared in the 
October Household 
Words as The Lazy Tour 


‘. 


‘ai 2 oo me Sere sae < > ae 
of Two Idle Appren- From a Manuscript or Witkie CoL.ins 
The artist was painstaking in his work and revised his manuscript with great care, 
with results which must have occasioned serious grief to the typesetter. 


tices. Collins wrote por- 
tions of this which 
Dickens incorporated into his own copy, but so close is the 
style throughout, so clever is the joining, that the Dicken- 
sian, in attributing authorship, is confronted with a 
Baconian task. 

In The Dead Secret (1857) and The Queen of Hearts 
(7859), Wilkie Collins showed the unconscious influence 
of his association with Dickens. There are some powerful 
descriptive passages in both books, and the same skill in 
construction which marked After Dark; but no one re- 
members the names of his characters. Then came The 
Woman in White (1860), upon which, with The Moon- 
stone (1868) whatever is left of the fame of Wilkie Collins 
must rest. There are no Pickwicks, no Sykeses, no Tulking- 








horns, among Collins’s characters. His Count Fosco may 
possibly remain in the memory of some older reader of 
ANTIQUES, but it will be a rather shadowy memory, 
after all. 

Collins was a forerunner of Stevenson in creating what 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has called “The mutilated vil- 
lain” in fiction. He described “one gentleman who had not 
only been deprived of all his limbs, but was further 
afflicted by the insupportable name of Miserrimus Dex- 
ter.” After all, however, Collins was not a delineator of 
character, a limner of the follies of the day, a painter of 
descriptive pictures of 
life. He was a consum- 
mate story teller, and 
to him, in this hun- 
dredth year of his birth, 
is due one leaf of laurel 
as a craftsman who 
clung to his ideal, the 
simple one that if is the 
first duty of the novelist 
to tell a story. 

After The Moonstone 
the decadence began. 
Many more novels he 
produced, but they set 
no rivers on fire, even 
in that time when rivers 
had an oleaginous sur- 
face. But let us, in this 
day of his centenary, 
not blame him. Over- 
production, perhaps, 
there was, but Collins 
had become a crusader, 
and with his weakened 
health and failing eye- 
sight one can but regard 
him, in his last days, as 
a courageous and pa- 
thetic figure of the past. 
It may be that no one 
reads his novels now, 
but they have plenty 
of imitators among the 
writers of mystery sto- 
ries, who perhaps do 
not know what they 
owe to him. Somebody there must be who reads The 
Moonstone and The Woman in White for they are in- 
cluded on many book lists for school reading; and some- 
body there must be who colleéts Wilkie Collins, for recent 
auction-sale quotations of his works show that The Moon- 
stone has been sold for $25 and The Woman in White for 
$30, while that first issue of The Frozen Deep has brought 
$50. At any rate, he is worth stopping for a moment to 
consider in this age of breathless literary production, for 
a, story by Wilkie Collins is worth reading by any one 
who is tired of the eternal triangle, the novel of “red- 
blooded” wild westernism, and the analytical, psycho- 
pathic love story. 











Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connedticut 


Has opened a shop at 


1o East 53rd Street 
New York City 
€ 


Early American Furniture 
‘Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 









Large Assortment of 
Hooked Rugs 






We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 






Estimates given. 
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G Bees old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 

+ 
Cliente Waltham weight-driven 

movements—hand-finished cases, 

either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 
or Colonial brass spire. 

- 


Regular Size Banjo (locks 
Prices, $50 to $100 
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Miniature Banyo Crocks 
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4 1923 


Fewelers for over 100 years 
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Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


It has been suggested that the entitlement of this section of ANTIQUES 
be changed to that of The Puzzle Column. A good many questions are too 
vaguely presented to enable satisfactory consideration of the problems 
involved. A good many others call for information procurable only by 
appeal to such random knowledge as may be discoverable among 
readers of Antiques. As a form of “brain food,” they offer interesting 
opportunities. 


g2. G. G. C., New York, wishes to know the date when finger-bowls 


"were first used in the United States. 

The question is a larger one than it at first seems, for it in- 
volves the date of transition from the ancient custom of passing 
a general laver for purposes of post-prandial ablutions to that of 
presenting individual utensils for the same use. Who possesses in- 
formation on this curious topic? 

93. H.C. B., New Jersey, writes that he has two prints entitled “Dea- 
con Jones’ One Hoss Shay,” which are about twenty by thirty 
inches. One shows the deacon driving his horse. In the back- 
ground appears a signpost with finger boards pointing to Boston, 
Concord, and Nashua. 

The subject of the prints is, of course, taken from the poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, but who was the maker of the prints, 
and where was their place of publication? 

94. H. R. A., Connecticut, wishes to know more fully concerning the 
maker of a clear white pitcher of a material resembling salt glaze 
which is stamped on the bottom with the name Dudson. The 
pitcher has a raised tulip design on sides and handle. Who can 
help here? 

95. H.G.S., Virginia, has in his possession a Staffordshire platter, light 


blue, flower border, design in centre of man on donkey looking - 


toward a broken arch while his companion points to some build- 
ings, cavern and mountain in background, marked on back 
Clews’ stone china. | 

This may possibly be either one of the Syntax designs by 
Clews, one of the Don Quixote designs, or merely a romantic 
landscape enlivened with figures. Closer identification cannot be 
attempted without personal examination of the platter, or of a 
photograph of it. : 

H. G. S. has also a yellow lustre pitcher with eagle and Ameri- 
can flag with eleven stars. It bears the inscription Peace and 
Plenty and the names of the following states: Virginia, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, and “Boston.” The peculiarity 
lies in the use of the word Boston rather than Massachusetts, and 
in the choice of the ten other states, which do not include five of 
the original thirteen and which do include Tennessee, which 
joined the Union in 1796. Can any one identify the pitcher and 
assign reasons for its peculiarities? 

96. X. Y. Z., Rhode Island, describes a small bowl-shaped vessel of 
pressed glass, perhaps two inches in diameter, on the bottom of 
which appears to be a dancing female figure, possibly a fairy, 
surrounded by the words S. C. Clarke Fairy Pyramid. 

Apparently this belongs in the category of patent medicine, or 
toilet. preparation, containers. Can any one tell who was S. C. 
Clarke, or what was his fairy preparation? 

97. N. H. M., New York, wants to locate the Sandwich bowl made for 
Daniel Webster in 1850, and called by Deming Jarves “the largest 










piece of flint glass made by machinery in the world.” Jarves also © 
refers to it as “the Union Bowl—the name will not render it any’ 7 


less valuable.” 


Mr. Deming Jarves, the youngest son of Deming Jarves, 


founder of the Sandwich factory, writes concerning the bowl as — 
follows: “I can remember it very well, but cannot give the pre- ~ 


cise dimensions. It was in two pieces, the bowl and pedestal be- 
ing separate. Its diameter was about fifteen inches, and height 
about the same, but these measurements are only from memory, 
as I can still see the bowl in my mind’s eye. It was considered the 
largest piece of pressed glass ever made, and of course only a 
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few were made as an advertisement of what the Company could 
do, if called on.” 

The bowl is supposed to be in some collection in Massachusetts. 
Does any one know where? 
98. W.S., Maine, wishes to know the date of a tall-clock, the maker 


2 being Owen, Birmingham, England. Who can help here? 
gg. E. G. F., Massachusetts, wishes to know: 
e (a) Whether Monross, of the firm of Monross, Pritchard & 


Company, was Elisha Monross, or one of his sons. 
(6) The purpose of an iron receptacle of two hands “cupped,” 
with a bunch of grapes at the wrist. 
(c) A way to restore Rogers’ groups when the surface is peel- 
ing off. 
(a) Elisha Monross was a member of the firm of Monross, 
Pritchard & Co. from 1827 to 1840. 
(6) Can any one give the correct explanation? 
(c) The best way is to let an expert china or earthenware re- 
s pairer handle the work, as after painting the piece should be 
baked to ensure solidification of colors. 
* too. C. A. C., Rhode Island, writes that, while searching for pewter in 
g Rhode Island he came upon a piece by Foseph Danforth, who, 
sf from the character of the piece in question, must have worked 
jn during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. C. A. C. 
wishes to know further of this Joseph Danforth. 
a In the excellent list of American pewterers compiled by Mrs. 


wewae™uws 7B O FF 


y F, P. Berger of the Wadsworth Atheneum there are several 
. Danforths, Edward, Samuel, Thomas, and William, all working 
1, in Connecticut or thereabouts, but there is no mention of a 
Joseph. Does any one know anything of him? 
y . iol. H. H. C., Massachusetts, would like to learn the approximate age 
3, of a grandfather clock, mahogany case, Queen Anne top, maker’s 
A name. Parkinson, Lancaster. 
e Parkinson is not, listed in any of the books available for con- 
e ‘ sultation. Does any one know his dates? 
- 102. J. E. McC., Texas, writes that she has an old silver sugar shell with 
n the inscription 4/le—des, the middle letters being obliterated. 
Who was this maker and when did he live? 
ak * ok 

“ The general interest in glass is exemplified in the following 
; questions, all of which are hard to answer. The identification of 
k = glass is always most difficult to undertake, even when the piece 

is under personal examination; and it is doubly so when identifi- 
y cation must be made from photographs and description. Glass, 
* in comparison with other substances, varies very little from one 
“ generation to the next; that which is made today, particularly 
- pressed glass, is almost identical with that of one hundred years 


ago. For this reason, the answers to questions on glass identifi- 
cation may be no more than tentatively accepted, for they are 
always subject to revision. 

103. A. R. B., would like to know the date and purpose of an oblong, 
clear glass plate with a border of grapes and centre design of 
Christ and the Disciples. Does any one know the answer? 

104. M.A. D., 
Massachusetts, 
wishes to know 
the proper name 
for the glass pic- 
tured in the sec- 
ond row of the 
advertisementon 
the inside back 
cover of AN- 
TIQUES for Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

Thisis general- 
ly designated as 
pressed Sand- 
wich glass, with 
frosted tops and 
stems. 

105. S. H. K., 
Pennsylvania, 
wishes to know 
the maker of the 
glass pitcher reproduced herewith. Its dimensions are as follows: 
height, 8 inches; width, 6 inches; base, 3 inches; wavy glass, 
large pointed mark, and rough. 











Very fine Antique Swett g ¢Wgrtha 4 Haas ‘Reeves 


Front Intaip Bureau 
of curly walnut with orig- 1807 RansTEaD STREET 


inal old brasses. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $135.00 £ (Between Market &% Chestnut Sts.) 4 





ANTIQUES 
and THEIR RESTORATION 
WE deem it necessary that each 


piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offer a guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
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Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
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We Have in Our Shop 


ANY common useful pieces, 

a considerable number of 
fine pieces, and a few rare ones. 
Our goods are genuine, and our 
prices — quality considered — are 
reasonable. 

Write us your wants. We can no 
doubt be of service to you because 
our collection is remarkably varied. 
When you are in the neighborhood 
remember that we welcome your 
call. You, too, will be charmed 
with our Shop and Tea Room. 


The 
Webster Place Antique Shop 


& Tea Room 


On the Daniet Wesster Hicuway at Franklin, New Hampshire 


CiypvE C. Brown, Proprietor. 













Georce W. Reynoxps 
1742 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 
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George S. McKearin writes that the piece is possibly a contaé& 
mould piece, probably three-mold. He does not feel certain at — 
what factory pitchers of this type were made, although the © 
Kensington glass works are said to have made contact three- ~ 
mold glass. : 





106. 


106. H. W. G., Vermont, sends photograph of a brooch of what appears 
to be porcelain (here reproduced in full size) and queries as to its 
probable place of manufacture. 

The type seems quite specific and the workmanship is skillful. 
Has any one enlightenment to offer? 

107. F. M. M., Ohio, sends picture of a vase, one of a pair, reproduced 

herewith, with query as to its place and date of manufacture. 

N. Hudson Moore, in answer to a request for help, is inclined 
to call these vases, or cups, English or Irish, etched in Bohemian 
style. This identification is based on the foot, triple-knopped 
stems, shape of the bowl, shape of the cover, and cutting of 
finial, while the decoration is entirely discounted. 









































Answers 


82. J. S. B., New York (Octo- 
ber, 1923, ANTIQUES, 
p. 188). 

Hetty R. Littlefield 
writes that she has a 
print of “Fiora,” by 
N. Currier, dated 1846, 
and signed N. Currier, 
2 Spruce St.,.N. Y. 

This would seem to 
indicate that N. Cur- 
rier was publishing 
prints as early as 1846 
to 1855, in the latter 
part of which year he 
entered into partner- 
ship with J. M. Ives. 


84. R.J.,Vancouver (October, 
1923, ANTIQUES, p. 
189). 

J.H. M., New York, 
writes as follows con- 
cerning the miniature 
of a revolutionary sol- 
dier: 

“Tn my opinion his 
miniature is of George 
Washington after the 
original portrait of 
Washington by Ed- 
ward Savage now own- 
ed by Harvard Uni- 
versity. While there 
are some variations in 
detail, such as the size 
of the Order of the 

Cincinnati, the two 
buttons on the right 





84—MiniaTureE OF WASHINGTON 


side of the coat, and especially the expression of the eye, still it 
agrees in all the main features. 

“Edward Savage (7767-7817) was employed by Harvard Col- 
lege to paint a portrait of the President, and Washington records 
in his diary giving him three sittings, on December 21 and 28, 
1789, and on January 6, 1790. Savage engraved a plate from this 
portrait and it was published on February 7, 1792 at No. 29 
Charles Street. He painted at least one replica which was owned 


Portrait or WASHINGTON BY SAVAGE 
Courtesy of Harvard University. 
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England Furniture 
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A. K. DRESSER 
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Early American curly maple Chests of 
Drawers 
Slat-back Arm Chairs 
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perfect order. 
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Christmas gifts of permanent distinction 
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Early American only. 
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by the late Henry jog of Washington, D. C. He did some 
: work in miniature, as Theodore Bolton in his Early American 
I H. aVE “Pur chas €. d eA nti q uUeS Portrait Painters in Miniature records four, three of which are in 
the Worcester Art Museum. I have never seen any reference to a 

in every corner of the world. I know the miniature portrait of Washington by Savage.” 
European markets and I have explored In view of the fact that Washington was the favorite subje& 


: ‘ of early nineteenth-century painters and the wide range of in- 
the West Indian ports that, in day s long vestigation on this subject, the probabilities are that this minia- 


~eD 


a 








en gone, exchanged rum, molasses and ma- ture is a copy of the Savage portrait by some unknown artist, but 
Bi hogany furniture for the manufactured comparison with authentic work in miniature by Savage might 
it products of New England. determine the matter. 

‘Na The Savage portrait in the possession of Harvard is reproduced 
en I have hunted the country byways of herewith, as is the miniature. The Savage portrait seems to justify 
lig America in search of examples of local the correspondent’s contention that it provided the original from 
i craftsmanship and I have bought and which—perhaps at some removes—the miniature was derived. 


ine sold in the midst of great cities. 87. H.C. E., Illinois (October, 1923, ANTIQUES, p. 189). 

if : John M. Clarke writes that he has a duplicate of the pottery 
ae Now I am glad to retire to the peace ; jar in question, which he obtained over fifteen years since at 
Hi and simplicity of a Conne¢ticut suburb, Fort Edward, N. Y., where there had been a pottery making 
(aM where business place and home may be “Rockingham” ware. He is in doubt as to its use, however. 

i" one. But the knowledge gained from John Spargo sends a letter as follows, which seems to indicate 


& 1 : sa datlt tal, the proper use of these jars: 
renuous early experience 1s still wit “An old lady who very well remembers seeing such pieces used 
me 


: Le brings the information that they were inhalers, used principally 
Such knowledge gives added validity by asthma sufferers, though sometimes also in connection with 
to my guarantee of all that I sell; and juvenile ~~ atagsaei A — ec pe over no pipe- 
“uae : opening at the bottom and was connected with a sort of bellows 
a completely at the sevice of my which forced the smoke from the substance that was smouldering 
clients. inside through the openings in the top. One of these poured the 
alleviating fumes into the room, the other one had a short rubber 


B E R N S Sb EL I N oe and this the victim kept in his mouth as much as 


Bh “Potters suffered greatly from respiratory troubles and ‘Potter’s 
ys Au t hen L1C An t1q ues Asthma’ was a common complaint. It is no wonder, then, that 
such pieces were made by potters for their own use. They may 
have been made commercially, but I have no evidence of it. Cer- 
tainly a good many must have been made. Quite a number have 
turned up in various parts of the country of late. I saw two which 
rh i I felt certain from their history rather than anything peculiar in 
their appearance were made at South Amboy, about 1860.’” 
Another correspondent verifies the above in general, but indi- 
cates the use of a vaporizing hot liquid which could be drawn off 
through a spigot at the bottom of the jar, and renewed through 
the larger aperture in top. That the piece is an inhaler seems 
beyond much question. 


Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, not later than the fifteenth of each month, for publication on the 
thirtieth. This service is free of charge. 

LECTURES 
Boston, Mass.:—Museum of Fine Arts— 

Wednesday Conferences:— 

Fanuary 9, 16, 23,30 Classical Art by Dr. Lacey D. 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. 








at 2.30. Caskey. Fee, $2 for course. 
Fanuary 14 Professor E. S. Morse. (subject 
No. 4 announced later). 
STAMPED Brass Sunday Talks:— 
i Fanuary 6 at 3. Some American Desks, by Mr. 
" Roger Gilman. 
Fanuary 6 at 4. The Uses of terra-cotta by the Greeks 
4 and Romans, by Professor George 
g H. Chase. 
Bed Spring Irons Fanuary 13 at 3. Good Taste in Early American Art, 
7 by Mr. Philip A. Means. 
Bed Ornaments Bed Wrenches Fanuary I} at 4. The Need Se in Life, by Mr. 
Bed Bolts Cabinet Hardware Philip L. Hale. 





A. . EF I R M I N ——— 


(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


3 4- 3 6 Portland Street NEW YORK: Tue AMERICAN Art GALLERIES, 370 East 57th Street. 
Fanuary 7,8 
Boston, Mass. 


evenings Library of H. C. Holmes, containing Western Ameri- 
January 9, afternoon cana—View from January 2. ‘ 














in 
al 
he 


————————————————————————— 


January 7,8, 9,10, 11,12 Collection of the late Samuel S. Laird, comprising 
afternoons Chinese and European porcelain; ivory and jade; 

January 9 lacquers; snuff bottles; rugs and carpets; and paintings 
evening by contemporary artists—View from January 9. 


January 17, 18, 19 The late James A. Garland colleétion of furniture 


afternoons silver, rugs, etc.—View from January 12. 

Fanuary 17,18 Library of the late Ellen B. Roberts—View from 
evenings January 12. 

Fanuary 22 Sale of first editions of well-known authors; includes 


afternoon and evening _also some sporting prints—View from January 19. 


NEW YORK: THe ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue at 59th St. 

Fanuary 3,4 Print collection of the late George R. Barrett. 
evenings 

Fanuary 4,5 Hooked rugs from the collection of J. W. T. Wettle- 
afternoons son. 


Fanuary,7,8,9, 10, 11,12 Part two of the William Whiting Nolen collection of 


afternoons early American furniture. 
January 10 Shakespearean library of Eustace Conway. 
evening 


Fanuary 14,15, 16 
afternoons and evenings 


Part three of the John Quinn library. 


January 17 Part one of the Colonial furniture collection of Francis 
afternoon H. Bigelow. 

January 18,19 Art colleétion of the late Cavel F. L. de Wild. 
afternoons 

Fanuary.21, 22 Rare Americana from the Barrett and Spalding col- 
afternoons lections. 

January 23,24 Autographs from the Hadley, Conway, and Barrett 
afternoons collections. 

Fanuary 31 Early American furniture, glass, etc., from the col- 

February 1,2 lection of Miss Cornelia Miller. 
afternoons 

NEW YORK: Crarke’s Art GALLERIES, 42 East 58th Street. 


Italian furniture, painting, textiles—View from 


January 4. 
English furniture—View from January 18. 


January 9, 10, 11, 12 
Fanuary 23, 24, 25, 26 


MONG recent New York furniture sales were those of the 
Fred J. Peters’ collection, and of the Jacob Margolis col- 
lection. The latter was the result of seven months’ accumulation 
from numerous sources, and, as usual, Mr. Margolis personally 
guaranteed every piece. 
Of the auctions, that of the Bigelow collection is of high im- 
portance and should be carefully followed by collectors. 


* * * 


In addition’ to several interesting pieces of furniture which 
are to be sold in coming auctions, there are some highly im- 
portant items in private hands which are now offered to collec- 
tors. Among these are the eleven foot trestle table, and the 
chairs, once in the Old Wayside Inn at Sudbury, but now owned 
by B. A. Berhrend, which are described elsewhere. It is rarely 
that such furniture comes into the market, either for exhibition 
or sale. 

In this connection the Longfellow furniture, now being ex- 
hibited at Flayerdman ¢? Kaufman’s is well worth examination. 
The pieces ‘are, of course, interesting from their historical asso- 
ciations, but they are, also, in themselves, excellent examples of 
early New England cabinet work. 


* * * 


It has been said many times before, but it can hardly be too 
often repeated, that auction sale prices are extremely unreliable. 
There has recently been some question of the value of the 
auction notes which ANTIQUES publishes from time to time. 
These have been given, first, because many people receive auc- 
tion catalogues, and would like to know the prices brought by 
the various items listed therein, and second, because, although 
some prices may seem high, others are correspondingly low, and 
the average price, if faithfully found, is of value to dealer and 
buyer alike. 

ANTIQUES is, in every case, particularly careful to list the 
catalogue numbers of the things sold, so that the piece in ques- 
tion may be easily identified. What should be borne in mind is 



























































FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


eAntiques 


? 


Early American Silver and 
Glass, Bottles, Hooked 
Rugs, Pine Chests, Old 
Lanterns and Tin Candle 
Sticks, Complete Fireplace 
Equipment in old iron. 


? 


MARY LENT 
9 East 8th Street New York (ity 


(Near Fifth Avenue) Telephone, StUYVESANT 4115 





LLUSTRATED is one of my hooked rugs 

picked at random from the largest collection 

of hooked rugs in Boston. I have them in almost 
every variety of color, design and size. 

Dealers alive to the increased interest in 

hooked rugs and the expanding market for 

them will write and ask me to ship on approval. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET 









Boston 





Wt 
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A ntigques 


Reflecting the Back- 
ground of New Eng- 
lana’s History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 
about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball and claw 
foot—Hepplewhite field bed 
with fluted foot posts, spade 
feet and canopy frame, in 
perfect condition; Sheraton 














~ with four legs fluted and 
curly maple fronts to drawers; pine and maple hutch chair 
tablé; Chinese Chippendale cherry table; small oval top maple 
duck foot table; curly maple slant top desk; Windsor comb-back 
arm chair; early American Priscilla arm chair,.with extra large 
turnings; early American mushroom arm chair; fine two-drawer 
dressing table, original stencilling; bandy-legged Dutch table; 
Mexican braided horsehair bridle with quirt and old Mexican 
spur; several very fine old quilts, pink sunburst and light blue 
sunburst; mahogany banjo clock; Sandwich, pressed, Stiegel 
glass, and historical flasks. 


E. C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 




















ractive Antiques 


“Age doth not wither nor custom stale their infinite variety.” 


‘Every IreEm GUARANTEED Genuine 


A CuippENDALE Manocany Mirror, with carved gilt oak leaf. Size 
36 x 22 inches. 

A Git ann Brack Picture Mirror, girl with black cat. Size 34 x 17 
inches. 

Stx Rusu-Seat Cuairs, original decoration. 

A Gir Front Banjo Cock, with old pictures and bracket, by A. 
Willard. 

A Hatt Ctock, mahogany case, moon dial, brass trimmings and 
ornaments, by A. Willard, with old advertisement on door. 

A Suip’s Mercury BAROMETER, mahogany case. 

InLaip, SwELL Front, HEPPLEWHITE BuREAU. 

A Curty Mapte Cuest, of 4 drawers, very handsome. 

A Mapte Desk, in natural color (finished). 

A Twist Lec Manocany, 2-Drawer Work TABLE. 

SeverRAL Hanpsome_ Pircuers, in resist Lustre, Crouch ware, Sun- 
derland, etc. 

Brass Canpuaericns, j in pairs; all old and good condition. 

Su1p MopE:s, 20 of them in all sizes and prices. 

Sup Lanterns, from U. S. Navy yards. 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY, old Garnet and Cameo pieces. 

Soxi Sitver 3-Piece Tea Set, by E. Lownes, 1825. Beautiful design. 

SHEFFIELD CANDLESTICKS, in pairs all sizes and prices. 

Anp1rons, in brass and iron; fenders and fireside furnishings. 

Beps, field, low and high post types. 

Bepspreaps, chintz and patchwork. 

The above gives an outline of our very large and varied stock. 
We guarantee everything we sell to be as described. 
We solicit enquiry for anything antique. 


BosToN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Havuaaer 0259 

















inlaid mahogany bureau . 
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that, if one highboy brings $3,000 it is no criterion for all high. 
boys, as many are sold for $200 and less. Unfortunately news- 
paper publicity is always given to the high prices, and nothing 
is said about the low ones. ANTIQUES endeavors to give both, 
allowing the reader to judge for himself. If it is found that the 
auction prices thus listed are being unfairly quoted, they will be, 
without doubt, discontinued. In the meantime emphasis is laid 
on their vacillating habits, which are well shown in the following 
digest. 
The sales from which the prices this month are taken are: 
American Art Galleries, November 15, 16, 17—Jacob Paxson 
Temple collection of early American glass. 
Anderson Galleries, November 16, 17—Jacob Margolis collection 
of early American furniture. 
Anderson Galleries, December 6—Fred J. Peters collection of 
Currier and Ives prints. 


BUREAUS AND HIGHBOYS 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 17) 


Nos. 
114, mahogany Heppelwhite swell-front bureau. . . . . . . $180.00 
127, pine, maple, and oak bureau, 7680 . . . . . . «1 « « $50.00 
528, walaut Jersey bighboy, 7790. . . ....-... dc. 36008 
164, Curly maple PUNONS E775 6 8 lk tt te tw NSE 
238, maple and pine highboy,7770 . . . . « « «© se + « 326.00 
248, maple six-legged highboy, 7770 . . . . . «1. . « « « 290.00 
255, walnut five-legged highboy, 7690. . . . . . . . « « «© 325.00 
CHAIRS 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 17) 
Nos. 
24, hickory Windsor arm, American, 1770 . . . . «. « « ~ « $90.00 
34, maple, fiddle-back, Spanish feet, 7770 . . . . . . ~~. « 60,00 
53, Hitchcock painted black and gold, 7870 . . . . . . . . 19.0 
67, maple ladder-back rocking, 77370 . . . Boles oa? See 8 ae 
83, hickory and maple baluster back arm, 777 5 UA Ge a ae 
125, William and Mary maple arm, 7620. gS \iak Me acer eg a 
225, pair Chippendale walnut, cabriole legs, 7760 ahs eeyested Gee tie. ee 


CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 
(Anderson Galleries, Dec. 6) 
Nos. (All prints colored and framed) 
1, Echo Lake, White Mountains » . . . . . «1 6 1 + 6 $22.50 


4, Valley Falls, Virginia .. . Ss Bat Wet deeMe- we! \e te ee tee Soe Gee 

12, The Hudson Highlands (1877) . Shares al > ete a9 we SOE ash cet 
19, The Battery, WVOWINONE (IO5O) 0-25 es) we ee Se) SA 
DO TARE WF UNNIDISEOREE os wo 0 Te Ne oh ew oe 
42, Maple Sugaring (1856) . . . Sette et RR fo alae tay 
63a, American Homestead—S pring (1869) era Sr we OL 
63b, American Homestead—Summer (1868). . . . «6 «6 «© © 37-50 
63c, American Homestead—Autumn (1869) . . . . . « « « 40.00 


63d, American Homestead—W inter (7868) . . . . «1 « « « © 40.00 
OT ath ne ah ay th nee A re 


141, Clipper ship, Great Republic . . Reagan ee ear oe ee 
146, Clipper ship, Flying Cloud (7852), reprint . ie ale Sees samc A 
147, Clipper ship, Nightingale (7854) . . . . . . « « « « «© 270.00 
TOGA GAMDING EN TREW 0008. 6 os we te 6 we =O 
234, Old advertisement of N. Currier... . . . «1 1 ee «~~ 40,00 * 
DESKS 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 77) 
Nos. : 
87, maple fall front, early American, 7790. . . . «©... « « $170.00 
96, Chippendale walnut fall front, 7770. . . . . . . «+ + «470.00 
101, Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany, 7790. . . . .°. . «© « © 320.00 
105, Queen Anne maple writing, on frame, 7720. . . . « «© « 270.00 
205, walnut fall front, ball feet, 7750 . Cairns os 180.00 
218, maple fall front, 7770. . oe (es ahem a ar tes eta 
240, Hepplewhite inlaid tambour front, 1790 Si PeoWs peditcet, feo ho ena ROMO 
250, Hepplewhite inlaid secretary, 7785 . . . . . . « « + + 240.00 
254, Chippendale walnut secretary, 7750. . . . . . « « « «+ 510,00 
GLASS 
(American Art Galleries, Nov. 75, 16, 17) 
Nos. 
Paperweights 
2, American millefleur, diameter 174 inches . . . . . « « « $20.00 


3, American millefleur, diameter 2 inches . . . 1 1 1 ee «~~ 7650 
4, Centennial paperweight, diameter 174 inches . . . . . . «7.00 
10, milk white bottle, height 634 inches. . . 1 1 ww ee 5.00 
Glassboro Factory, Gloucester Co., N. F. (1775) 
15, etched tumbler, clear, height 354 inches. . . 1 1s ww 6.00 
17, etched tumbler, clear, height 4 inches. . . . . . « « « 10,00 
1g, decanter, short flutings, height 12 inches . . . . «4 6 « 1000 
21, pitcher, clear, pear shape, height so inches. . . . « « « «: 60,00 
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RARE AMERICAN 


PRINTS—SILVER 


BROADSIDES, ec. 
é 
Rare Prints 


AMERICAN AND ANGLO-AMERICAN PORTRAITS OF THE 
PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AND 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
HISTORIC CHINTZ AND NEEDLEWORK 
BATTLES AND SCENES BY LAND'AND SEA 
POLITICAL CARICATURES AND CARTOONS 
RARE MEZZOTINTS, ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
GEORGE R. BARRETT 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


To BE SOLD JANUARY 3, 4 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


‘ 
Early American Silver 


FINE EXAMPLES BY PAUL REVERE AND 
OTHER EARLY SILVERSMITHS 


PEWTER, CHINA, FURNITURE, etc. 
THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
W. W. NOLEN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


To BE SoLp January 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


z 
Colonial Furniture 


THE COLLECTION OF 
FRANCIS H. BIGELOW 


THE MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
COLONIAL FURNITURE EVER OFFERED 
To BE SoLD JANUARY 17 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


é 


Extraordinary Broadsides 


OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 


GEORGE R. BARRETT 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
AND THE LATE 


WILLIAM E. SPALDING 


OF NASHUA, N. H. 


To BE Sotp By OrDER OF THE EstaTE, JANUARY 21, 22 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent] 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


DorROoTHY O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 


' 145 Fafth Avenue, PELHAM, N. Y. 


Telephone: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


536 Main Street (sents) NEw RocHEt.e,N.Y. 


Telephone: NEw RocuE te 6692 


: 
Early American Antiques 


Pine Dressing Table 


with octagonal legs 


Maple Day Beds 


Three Sheraton Bureaus 


Two of Maple and One of 
Mahogany 





“eA Good Antique Is A Good Investment!” 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 





Colonial Lighting 


By Artuur H. Haywarp 


OT only is this a book of prac- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 
PRICE 


Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 


Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 








BALL BRASSES NEED 
NO APOLOGIES 


ese process of manufacture from the mix- 
ing of the metal to the final hand tooling be- 
ing identical to that used by the original makers, 
produces brasses which are perféét replicas of the 
genuine and which will bear the closest and most 
expert inspection. No short cuts to produdtion, no 
makeshifts or cheapenings of any kind are toler- 
ated. Used for years by hundreds of collectors, con- 
noisseurs and leading dealers throughout this 
country and abroad for their best pieces. Largest 
variety in the World to sele& from. Copies made 
of anything in brass. Perfect satisfaction assured 
or no charge. Samples on request. 


Wo. Batt & Sons, -AMalvern (Gare), Penn. 





EXPERT-IN-OLD: PEWTER 


Mr. Howarp H. Cottere Lt, the author of the series 
of articles on 


OLD PEWTER 


at present appearing in the pages of ANTIQUES, 
is at liberty to accept commissions from one or 
two Museums or private individuals, to advise 
and assist them in the formation of their collec- 


tions of OLD PEWTER. 


Address: ©/o The Editor of ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





In Anctent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
“ae of rare distinction. 


EK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET PortsmoutTy, N. H. 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
eAmerican eAntiques 





229 East 37™ STREET, New York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most Complete Stock of 
eAntiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 


Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SoutH WaBAsH AVENUE, Cuicaoo, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
+ 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine : 
assortment of 





Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 





William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers 8 Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TrvepHone, Congress 1593 


(Collections of cAntiques and all kinds of household 


furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





UST let me VERY THING 
know your sold as picked 
want and if I up. Nothing fin- 


ished. Send for 
Booklet. Cor- 
respondence 
promptly am 
swered. Watch 
this space next 
month. 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET, HaverRuILt, Mass. 
Telephone 3161 


have not got it 
in stock I will 
find it for you. 
My specialty is 
early period 
pieces. 





Formerly in Georgetown Since 1897 


























Early American Furnishings 





N Rocxk.ianp, Matne—a fifteen-room 

house filled with early American furni- 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 
And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof 
with them—“cobwebby”’ and dusty, just 
as bought. 





















Beautiful Convex Mirror with Eagle, 
Torches and Horns of Plenty 


COBB & DAVIS 
Rockland, Maine 














For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE «Antique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(up Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currter Prints, (otns, etc. 
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d Butterfly Table in Maple—all original 
: Sideboard in Birdseye and Curly 

3 Maple—all original 

: ; 

1 
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“Uermont’ s Largest ecAntique Dealer 





‘ 
E. J. JOHNSON 


VERMONT 





Waite RIVER JUNCTION 













The Binding ‘Department 


has changed its method of proced- 
ure somewhat, but it will still con- 
tinue to bind copies of ANTIQUES 
in the same blue buckram with 
gold lettering as heretofore. 

Those wishing to have copies 
bound may send them, with a check 
for $2.50, as before, but ANTIQUES 
will now bind each person’s own 
copies instead of exchanging them 
for bound volumes. 

This means that anyone may 
send in copies, of whatever volume 
number or in whatever condition 
they may be. These copies will be 
bound in a month’s time and re- 
turned to their proper owners. 

The sooner the copies are turned in 
the quicker they will be done. 


ANTIQUES 


Binding Department 


683 -Atlantic Avenue Boston 


ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & Mattresses 


ee special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHoP, Lyme, (onn. 


flarion Alida Greene 
Master (rafisman 


Des Sas a 








Old-fashioned Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 





4 
} 
2 gees. Ses i 


Studio: GraFTon, Mass. 
































CaBINET MakKING U pPHOLSTERING 
PoLIsHING AND REPAIRING 


CusHIONS AND Drapery Work 
‘ 
F.C. POOLE 


Bonp’s Hitt, GLoucester, Mass. 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 





Competently ‘Restored When Sold 


Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New York 


TELEPHONE 2II 


















“The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 









Branch Show Room: 104 West CEDAR STREET 


We make a specialty of the quaint and unusual in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart of America. 
You can’t miss the shop—not far from the New England 
Kitchen 
Not the biggest — but one of the busiest. 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and 
foreign Stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopeswith Stamps. Revenue Stamps. 
Collections in albums. Write me what 
you have; orsend and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


F E Atwood 683-Atlantic-Avenue 


Boston 


References: Cirizens Nationat Bank, New Encranp Trust Co., of Boston 





McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Avenue New York (ity 


We Offer Some Remarkably Fine Pieces of 


Early American Furniture 


A Beautiful Sheraton Sideboard with Curly Maple Tambour 


A Unique Small Pair of Sheraton Dining Tables 
with Bands of Curly Maple Inlay 


Set of Seven Bannister Back Chairs—Two Arm and Five Side 


Beautiful Mirrors, Candle-stands, 
Corner-cupboards, etc. 









You miss unusual opportunities to acquire fine things at reasonable prices if 
. you fail to periodically visit our shop 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 









6. WD. Richardson & Hon 


EsTABLISHED 1812 





Tue O.pest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. D. 
Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 











Grandfather Clock 


CHERRY CASE 


In running order 


‘ 


CLIFTON W. GREENE 
Antique Shop 


OPPOSITE THE OLD MUSTER FIELD 
545 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM :?: MASSACHUSETTS 































Banjo (locks 
Made over a century ago by the famous 
Massachusetts clock makers, yet 


for time keeping qualities 
unsurpassed today. 


Original condition. 
Prices upward from $100 


Careful attention given to correspondence. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 cas ian (atthe foot of Milton Hill) Kast Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 2348-R 





~h45h 


H. SACKS & SONS 


cAntique Furniture, Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street Broox.ine, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 





Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM 


Old England for Antiques! 
H. S$ FUAR fF PAGE 


129 BripcE STREET 
WARRINGTON (ENGLAND) 





All kinds of antiques at reasonable prices. Genuine 
only. No fakes; no reproductions; no rub- 
bish. Correspondence invited. 





Pa wrucket é Rhode Tsland\  Patronized by many well-known American dealers 
JAMES DAVIDSON |c4 42 Charles Street; Boston 
Dealer in ANTIQUES sarees lino 2 


-195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConNECTICUT 


Worth a Special Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


HisTorIcaL CHINA, OLD CoLoniaL 
SILVER, EarLy AMERICAN GLAss 
Hookep Rucs, FuRNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 





WANTED! 
Early American Antiques 


Furniture, China, Glass. 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


D.CURTIS 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 








Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 
China, Brass 
Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted a Seedapieads; sr Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 5 ee. 


Chair Seats and Footstool C overings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here staté that they cannot duplicate the beantifu! 
and unusual gifts ¢lsewheré. 


Mrs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave. Scenics, Gan 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 





184777 
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| Ses 


Pale 
Green 


Bluish 
Green 


Dark Bluish Sapphire 
Blue Green Blue 


> colleéted in the historic Finger Lake region, settled in 
cAntigues 1788, by Jemima Wilkinson and her Society of Friends. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Puaaenes W. Upson 


NEW YORK 


Sage 
Green 


DUNDEE 





In ROSLINDALE, cA(4S55.se% 





25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


961 South Street Roslindale, Mass. 





The New England Antique Shop 


M. WesseR, Manager 


55 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
e 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


SHIP ec ACODELS RARE GLASS 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK GC. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street 


Telephone: Mavison SQUARE 3236 


New York 





For January I list the following from my recent 
purchases, offered here for the first time as follows: 
Fine Copper KEtTLe 
Winpsor Footstooi 


The Latest! 


Pr. Sanpwicw Grass CANDLESTICKS 
Fine Otp Tosy, 94” Hicu 

Otp Detrr Drucaist Jar Carvepb Lec Dininc TABLe 
A SHEFFIELD CasTER WaGon Curry Map e SECRETARY 


The following nearly always in stock: 


PotTrery Giass Lamps& Canp.esticks FuRNITURE 
Early American Bristol Glass Mirror 
‘Slip Ware Waterford Brass Rugs 
Stone Ware Nailsea Pewter Coverlets 
Wedgwood Wistarburg Tin Shawls 
‘Chelsea Stiegel Copper Tole Ware 
Bow Sandwich Pottery Fireplace Sets 
Adams Phoenixville Stone Silver Ware 
Bristol Millville etc., also Jewelry 
Staffordshire etc., etc. candelabra Ornament 

S. ELIZABETH YORK 
THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
Telephonergz3 Marion Roap, Matrapotsett, Mass. = Write orcall 


TheW.H. CHAPMAN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 
Brass Founders and Finishers 
since 1875 
e 


Perfect reproductions of antique brasses of all kinds. We 
have customers who, for twenty years, have had 
exclusive goods made by us from their own 
patterns. Estimates gladly made 
either on small lots or on 
quantity production. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 


OLD ENGLISH BRASSES 


made by 


PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Ltp. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 
OMPRISING Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc. 
‘Our line of, Cobinet Hardware-reprodadions of English Antique Handles, 
Escutcheons sindtothfer fittings the most extensive made, andof thevery 
finest workmiahship. Iiféstrationsand further information on request. 


7 KIN N E RHEL: : G O e9 Inc. 
“SoleReprosentatite for Unite States and Canada 


342 Mapison Avenue, New YORK 
Wholesale only 








ORIGINAL ANTIQUES 
ARTHUR J. SUSSELL sri 


(Locust 3981) | PHILADELPHIA 


— 


ArT 
1724 CHESTNUT STREET 

















At the Dawn of a New Year 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WatER St., A@w Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 
RGES that you acquaint yourself with the shop of a thousand genuine 
antiques and pay it an early visit. You will remark, as others have, “I 
never saw so many things.” Here you will find Whaling Irons and other objects 
of the by-gone whaling days—China of charm, in Lowestoft, Coalport, Bristol, 
Leeds, Staffordshire, Pink Lustre—Glass, delicate, fragile, entrancing, echoing 
of the past, Stiegel, Wistarburg, Three-mold—and the delightful and substantial 
Sandwich, Bristol, Waterford, Cork, Milleville, etc.—Early Furniture, Attrac- 
tive Mirrors, Ironware, almost endless variety of Fire-place Fittings, Door- 
Stops, Bootjacks, Hall Racks, etc.; unique Bird Cages; Cross-stitch Work; Bead- 
Sitch Fire Screen; Ship Models, Staffordshire Dogs and Small Ornaments; 
Lanterns; Lamps, etc. 
SPECIAL NOTE—We wish to obtain genuine old glass paperweights, espe- 
cially fine ones of flowers, butterflies, ships, portraits, fruit, etc. Write us what 


you have with description and price. W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor. 


LAMPS 


Antique pewter lamps wired for electricity with 
quaint shades in old silver, lined with deep rose; 
many other (appropriate) shades to go with 
them; old whale-oil lamps in glass and one un- 
usual pair in brass; lamps made from bottles; 
lamp like the illustration is a reproduction of 
an old whale-oil lamp and comes complete with 
a parchment shade with two views of old New 
York for $25.50. 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


114 East 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Murray Hitt 2991 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 








Mi ay We Serve you: 


Currier €9 Ives Lustre 
Silhouettes Sandwich 
Samplers Oil Lamps 


Providence Antique Co. 
728 Westminster Street Providence, R. I. 


GEBELEIN 


cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 


Old English Silver 
Old American Silver 


Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 3 Boston, Mass. 





AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 
at Reasonable Prices 
Curly Maple Secretary Bookcase; Cherry Swell 
Front Sheraton Dresser; Dolphin Candle- 
sticks; Yellow Dolphin Jam Dishes 


will be found among many other fine pieces of old 
furniture and glass at 


IDA J. KETCHENS 


10 Division StREET : New RocueE.te,N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 


(urly Maple Marror Frames 


(CHIPPENDALE T¥PE) 


In the Raw, ready to finish 


Real Bargain for those who like the unusual 
for home decoration. 
Two sizes, for mirrors, 12 x 20 and 14x 24 inches 
Price (,5%,) $10.00, for frame only 


Order Now Number Limited Photographs Sent 


HALEY and STEELE 


Picture Frame Makers 
109 St. James AVENUE Boston 17, Mass. 





HARRY MARK 
ANTIQUES 


Amone My Co .tection NuMBER THE FoLiow1Nc: 


LOWBOYS SHERATON CHAIRS 
HIGHBOYS HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 
BANJO-CLOCKS SANDWICH GLASS 


PEMBROKE TABLES 
SECRETARIAL DESKS 
CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS 


CHELSEA, LOWESTOFT, 
STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA and 
FIVE GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


749-51 Futon Srreet, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Prospect 0247 


The TREASURE HOUSE 
The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 
? 
Colonial Furniture—Early Glass— 
Hooked Rugs—Old Ship Lanterns 
—Four Posters—Pewter om Lamps 


% 


? 


659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, CONN. | 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
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Books for COLLECTORS 


iis you are interested in Period Furniture; 

or if you have China you would like to 
identify; or if you wish to know more about 
Rugs: Books on these subjects may be 
examined in a quiet, comfortable corner of 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


270 BoyisTon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Antiques \ Open from 
; i Sune Ist 
to 
Afternoon November 
Tea 15th 





Pine—EnTIRELY ORIGINAL 


YEARS AGO 


Mrs. Georce N. BRoTHERS 


Great Barrington Massachusetts 





Fancher’ s (Colonial Shop 


Pair Brass Andirons, 13 inches high, $20.00; pair 
Brass Andirons, 15 inches high, $20.00; pair Brass 
Andirons, 16 inches high, $25.00; pair Brass And- 
irons, 17 inches high, Acorn Tops, $35.00; pair 
Brass Andirons, 20 inches high, Urn Tops, $30.00 


Many others to $100.00 a set. 


TEL. §5-R GosHEN GOSHEN, N. , & Open YEAR Rounp 


ANTIQUES 


HisroricaL AND OLp Buus CuINa 


China Vases 
Lustre Pitchers 
Perfume Bottles 
Pewter Porringers 


Finger Bowls 
Sandwich Glass Salts 
Sandwich Glass Sauce Dishes 
Sandwich Glass Candlesticks 
LarceE Astrat Lamp, with 934” globe. 
Sitver Lustre Teapot (diamond pattern) 
Fiip Giasses — Plain with etching at top; fluted and etched; 
3-piece molds (sunburst pattern, etc.) 


Mrs. C. A. BROUWER 


260 Brow STREET East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 





WHERE TO FIND 


Lowestofts, Leeds, Copper, Pink, and Silver Lustre, 
Historical Blue, Old Dresden, Staffordshire, 
Wedgwood, Worcester, Crwon Derby, 
Chelsea, Sandwich Glass, 

Paper Weights. 


Old Chests of Drawers, Chairs and Mirrors, in 
Mahogany and Maple. 


We do expert repairing of china, glass, marble and ivory. 


F.NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Avenue, New York 


"EsTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, MaDIsON SQUARE 2304 


eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxep Rues, Grass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLasks, 


PAINTED TASSELS BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan SHOP, i 3 East 8th Street, N.Y. (ity 





We Have fust Acquired a 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Leg Table, a Curly 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
Puita., Pa. 





For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of 
things antique 





MARION CLARK 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
> ¥ and Glass % % 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N.BW.  YBrospect 8395 
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ANTIQUES 
: 


Large collection 
occupying six floors 


? 
FLORIAN PAPP 


684 Lexington Avenue 


(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) Telephone; Puaza 0378 


New York City | 32 Sudan Street 


$49 





AMERICAN Of Interest to (olleétors and Dealers 


eae in search of antiques who are plan- 
ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


DorcHEsTER, Mass. 





Marblehead — :: 
eAntiques for Gifts 


Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire 
Figures, Silhouettes, Paperweights 
Lamps and Pewter 


‘ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


Massachusetts | The 16 East 1 3 StreeteAntique Shop 


New York City 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES IN NEW YORK 


é 
American Furniture of all sorts, especially pieces 
of the better periods 
é 
A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF MIRRORS 
MANTELS PANELLING IRONWORK 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 





Antique Furniture and Furnishings Laces 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Objets d Art 


Hime. E. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


HarTrorp, Conn. 


58 Garden Street 





When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


Osborn’s Antique Shop 
Old Glass, China, 


Pewter, ete. 


1026 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 


The (olonial 
cAntigue Store 


308 Stewart Avenue 


Ithaca, New York 


URLY Maple Sideboards, 

Curly Maple Snake Foot 
Stands, Sewing Stands; single 
and sets of Curly Maple Hitch- 
cock Chairs, beautiful Hooked 
Rugs, Patchwork Quilts and Samplers, large rare collection of Currier 
Prints; many choice Mirrors, some Chippendale, many carved; lac- 
quered ‘trays. 

This is an all-the-year round establishment with a very large collection. 
Everything is most reasonably priced. We crate and ship anywhere. 

WALTER E. LARKIN 
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Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 








WANT ED 


WANTED STAMPS, United States and foreign; 
stamps on original envelopes; collections. F. E. 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
1o cents. WILLIAM HESSELEIN, 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; papers; 
handbills that are old, odd or curious wanted for 
cash. Send for list.G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KatuarineE WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

MINIATURES, painted on ivory by American art- 
ists before 1820. Also old miniature frames and 
lockets. Engravings or drawings by St. Memin. 
No. 373. 

CRAYON, OR PASTEL PORTRAITS done in 
America prior to 1800. Full particulars, photo- 
graph, and price. F. J. WuirE, 30 Webster Place, 
Brookline, Mass. 

AMERICAN HISTORIC CHINTZES printed in 
any color; also historic American samplers. Sam- 
plers must be dated. No. 384. 

ROSEWOOD PIECES, especially armchairs, at 
prices for a dealer. Give description in detail and 
prices crated to ship. M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los 
Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CLOCK OF PINE, OR MAPLE, 2 feet to 5 feet 
high. No. 380. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, relating to American 
Revolution; War 1812; Lincoln; Franklin; Indians; 
Western States; early newspapers; almanacs; 

“travel; chap books; broadsides, or any odd curious 
printed items. We pay cash at once. THE TuTTLe 
Company, 11 and 13 Center Street, Rutland, Vt. 

ENGRAVING OF LINCOLN for frame with open- 
ing 11 x 14 inches, Pale blue platter 10 inches, or 
smaller. No. 379. 

ANTIQUES, January 1922, March 1922. Mrs. Davip 
C. Griccs, 175 Pine Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


A TOP to a white moulded sugar bowl. No. 375. 

COPY OF Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers, by Francis Hill Bigelow. Antiques Book 
DEPARTMENT. 


AMERICAN GLASSWARE, book, by Edwin A. 
Barber. Perfect condition, not soiled or damaged in 
any way, $40. No. 385. 

FIVE HISTORICAL COLORED STONE PRINTS, 
by G. W. Fasel; several beautiful appliqué quilts. 


Loc Canin Antiques, Hazel H. Harpending, Dun- 
dee, N. Y: 
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OLD ENGLISH MAHOGANY SLANT-TOP 
DESK, fluted corners, ogee feet, original handles; 
pair deep sided, square, ottomans; large breakfast 
table, reeded edge; two Sheraton card tables; 
Hepplewhite spade foot sideboard; Bohemian wine 
decanter; bell flower compote and water pitcher, 
both large. Reliable antiques of all kinds. Write, or 
phone Corning 412-J. Mrs. ArrHur Erwin Ire- 
DELL, Greenaway Lodge, Painted Post, N. Y. 


SHEFFIELD TRAY; astral lamps; bead bags, silk 
embroidered shawl; Bennington cow; Sandwich 
glass. Mrs. J. Herpert Mars-e, 2 Salem Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


QUEEN ANN LOWBOY, walnut original brasses; 
Duncan Phyfe chaise-lounge, mahogany; Chippen- 
dale chest, mahogany; Hepplewhite four poster 
bed, mahogany; slant-top desk in burl walnut, 
original brasses; 7-foot chest of drawers, bracket 
feet, walnut; bowed front chest of drawers; crotch 
cherry fronts and inlaid. In curly maple have 
nineteen-piece dining set, sofa, three dressers with 
mirrors; slant-top desk, original brasses; secretary 
bureau; bowed front chest of drawers; sewing 
table; three drawers, rope turned legs; two musical 
clocks; two sets of six cane-seat chairs. FRANK 
Eruart, Stone House, Roney’s Point, W. Va. 


GREAT RARITY, four-man morris dancers old 
English leather armlets with seventy-two bells 
attached, tuned in harmony. Price, $125; also ex 
bloc valuable small collection ancient Egyptian 
amulets, some 6,000 years old. All can be worn. 
No. 382. 

FIRST EDITION, Colonial Furniture in America, 
by Luke Vincent Lockwood, excellent condition, 
$15. ANTIQUES Book DEPARTMENT. 


MORE THAN FORTY CURRIER PRINTS, in- 
cluding historical, American, and country life 
scenes; rare bottles; cup-plates and a good group of 
American marked pewter. Dorotuy O. Scousarr, 
Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y., and 536 
Main Street (corner Banks), New Rochelle, N. Y. 

RUBY CAMEO GLASS LAMP with prisms and 
globe, $45; hunting prints; two colored glass ink- 
wells, blue and yellow, $5 each. THE Iron Gate, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


COLLECTION OF ABOUT NINETY UNITED 
STATES naval and a few merchant ship prints. 
No. 383. 


























@ THE CLEARING HOUSE @& &@& 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that: 


Rates: Clearing House advértisements must be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Where requested, 
ANTIQUES will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month, 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUE, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











SEVENTY-FIVE ANTIQUE PISTOLS, $225. All 
worth $3 each, some much more. Also auétion 
catalogues, books and other stuff. No. 381. 


HISTORICAL FLASKS, listed and unlisted, blue 
and many other colors; Stiegel diapher and spiral 
paperweights; silver and copper lustre. Jos. 
YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SMALL COLLECTION OF PEWTER; Benjamin 
Franklin cup-plates; Sandwich glass; lustre _pit- 
chers; colored glass; portraits; silhouettes; cherry 
chest-on-chest; swell-front bureau. Brunswick, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


COLLECTION GENUINE ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
early watercolors by David Cox, etc., sporting 
prints; Bartolozzi prints, etc.; old etchings, also 
bronze and blue glaze Egyptian antiques from cele- 
brated London (England) collection. J. N. Bram- 
WELL, 106 Central Avenue, East Newport, Calif. 
Telephone Newport 18. 


SEVERAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS, one 
illustrated in first edition of Mumford’s rug book; 
pair of unusually fine, long Kis Khilims; large 
marquetry cabinet and table; elaborately carved 
rosewood sofa, very long; two carved chairs; col- 
lection of Japanese and Chinese pottery; cloisonné 
and other curios; paintings by well-known Ameri- 
can artists; rare Persian embroidered temple hang- 
ing—a museum piece; and other unique articles of 
interest to collectors and dealers. No. 377. 

COLLECTION SHIP MODELS; ship pictures; 
naval items, with small Nelson collection; also col- 
lections domestic forged iron, other metal work, 
enamel and pottery. Highest quality, exhibited 
London and Paris museums. Each colleétion to be 
sold en bloc only. No. 376. 


DUTCH DESK, $65; pine desk, $20; secretary desk, 
$25; pine table, $15; tip table, $35; glass; lanterns. 
Repuurst, Branford, Conn. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS hickory comb 
back chairs, $35, hickory fan-back chairs, $20, 
finish natural wood; brass drawer pulls 75c to 85c 
each, old finish, color desired. DENNEY’s ANTIQUE 
Suop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 


RARE BRISTOL GLASS ROSE JAR, opaque, 
white, dark blue and gold on clear glass. Height 
12 inches. Proof. Marion CLarKE, 127 Cambridge 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 8395. 





























PINK LUSTRE PLATES, two sets; pink Sunderland 
pepper pot; small maple gate-leg table; colleétion 
historical flasks; collection inkwells. Dorotuy 
Louise Brown, The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, 
N. H 


PAIR SANDWICH popcorn sugars; several pairs of 
Staffordshire statuary; black basalt cream pitcher 
(eagle handle). Also one maple 33-inch dish top 
tiptable. No. 378. 








BELL PULLS in petit point, cross-stitching, lustre 
beads, period 1780-1820; toby jugs; silver copper 
lustre, two old crystal chandeliers, 8 and 4 arms, 
Staffordshire figures. BoK1EN’s ANTIQUE CURIOSITY 
SHop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


DARK BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE CUP-PLATE 
New York battery, by Wood; rare dark blue slender 
glass bottle, 12 paneled, 6% inches high; pair jade- 
white Sandwich candlesticks, 7 inches high. Mrs. 
Cuartes J. Pennock, Robinhurst, Kennet 
Square, Chester County, Pa. 








ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT PUNCH BOWL ex- 
quistely decorated. Diameter 15 inches. Proof. 
Marton Crarke, 127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Prospect 8395. 


OLD ENGLISH grandfather clocks; pewter; Swan- 
sea porcelain plates; brass Chinese mug; delft ink- 
stand; seated figure of Buddha; old Staffordshire 
figure of George Washington; mahogany decanter 
box; brass warming pans. Box 583, Annapolis, Md. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES; Washington, octagonal eagle 
and many historical listed and unlisted, 200 differ- 
ent conventionals in clear and colored glass; salts 
blue LaFayette, clear H. Clay, and others; paper- 
weights. Jos. YaEGER, 1264 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LET ME FURNISH YOUR HOME IN CURRIER 
PRINTS and art paintings of which I make a spe 
cialty. RurH Casnen-Lippert, valuer and ap 
praiser of antique furniture. Prices made kno 
upon application. 105 Bool Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SMALL COLLECTION of blue edge Leed's china, 
some choice pieces; pair sapphire blue salts; rare 
int Clipper Ship Comet in a Hurricane off Ber- 


sorm Mrs. A. BraDLEE Hunt, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


A COLLECTION of more than thirty historical 
plates. Apply to Miss Mary S. Parker, Bruns- 
wick Hotel, Boston, Mass. 








THREE FINE COPPER LUSTRE JUGS; pair 
choice brass candlesticks, 8 inches with piston lift; 
three black print Mount Vernon‘tea plates. Mrs. 
Cuar es J. Pennock, Robinhurst, Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pa. 


SET MOSAICS, gold mountings, earrings and brooch. 
Very unusual, lovely colors. No. 375. 








SEND FOR Tuttle’s Catalogue No. go of Books and 
Pamphlets, American Revolution, American In- 
dians, and other miscellaneous items, “For enter- 
tainment of the curious and information of the 
ignorant.” Tue TutTrLte Company, 11 and 13 
Center Street, Rutland, Vt. 














FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 
CHAIRS in original conc?+ion. Photo and price 
upon request. A. L. Curyts at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles from 
Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from Yonkers 
Ferry. 
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OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and rare 
books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GreeENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quilts; 
rugs; mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroider- 
ies; jewelry, ahd unusual things. Minnre-M. Wit- 
LIAMS, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 

SOME CHOICE PIECES of pine; chests; corner 
cupboards; tavern tables and foot benches; chintz 
and glass; and a fine bannister back chair. No. 376. 

BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques bought 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard 
and egg table. Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 























COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Colleétor’s Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period of 
six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 





CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroot Forses, 4606 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 
*EAST HARTFORD: A. E. Carott, 735 Main Street 
*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart SHop oF OLIvia, 
12 West Putnam Avenue. 
*HARTFORD: Mme. E. Tourison, 58 Garden Street. 
*LYME: Davis Furniture SHop. 
*NORWALK: D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport 


Avenue. 


“*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 


Chapel Street. 
*STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 
*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 


ILLINOIS 
*CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643-645 
South Wabash Avenue. 


MAINE 
BANGOR: New Encianp ANTIQUE SuHop, W. 
Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


; MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Joun G. Marruews, 8 East Frank- 
lin Street. Antiques and interior decorations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
*BooksHop FoR Boys AND GirLs, THE, 270 Boyl- 
ston Street. Books. 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
Cotoniat AnTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 
Street. General line. 
*Leon Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 
*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*FLayDERMAN & KaurMan, 67 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C. GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*J. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Wa. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New Encianp AnTIQuE Suop, 55 Charles Street. 
*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. Stowe. & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 
Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
ANDERSON & Rue, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
Estuer Stevens Fraser, 64 Dunster Street. 
és General line. 
vo" comuieai Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 
treet. 


*FITCHBURG: Tue Antique Suop (S. E. H., 
Safford), 682 Main Street. General line. 
*FRAMINGHAM: Cuirron W. Greene, 545 Con- 

cord Street. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poors, Bond’s Hill. 
*GRAFTON: Marton A. GREENE. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Georce Van VLECK 
BROTHERS. 
*HAVERHILL: W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
*IPSWICH: R. W. Burnuam, antique rugs, repairer 
of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hatt, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
HE.EN M. Merritt, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
General line. 
LOWELL: 
Bive Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R. Reaper, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipe, 27 Appleton 
Street. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Spricines & WI1..14Ms, Training 
Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizasetH York, Marion 
Road. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Crark’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tue CoLoniaL Suop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Tue Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*ROSLINDALE: Wa. B. McCarruy, 961 South 
Street. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Govutpinc’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 


*WAYLAND: Karuerine N. Lorine. 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Otpe Tyme Suoppe, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Mitt Antique Suop. 
General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
*FRANKLIN: WessTeER PLace ANTIQUE SHOP AND 
Tea Room. 
HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 
KEENE: Keene AntTIQUE SHop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 
PEMBROKE: Cottecror’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: J. L. Coteman, 217 Market 
Street. Antiques, ship models, etc. 
*PORTSMOUTH: E. A. Wicce1n, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY , 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wore Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 





*TRENTON: H. M. Rep, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricnarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 


*Marion CiarkE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
BUFFALO: Hatt’s Antique Srupio, 44 Allen 
Street. General line. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze Harpenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: Fancuer’s CoLoniat SHop. 
*ITHACA: Cotoniat ANTIQUE STorE, 308 Stewart 


Avenue. 

*JAMAICA: Karuerine WI.LIs, 272 Hillside 
Avenue. 

*NEW ROCHELLE: Kercuens, Ipa J., 10 Division 
Street. 


NEW YORK CITY: 
*TuE Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Mary Lent, g East 8th Street. 
*Jane Wuire Lonspate, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*S. Hatrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*Nayan Suop, 13 East 8th Street. 
*F. Nosie & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
*F. E. OsrerKamp, 303 Fifth Avenue. 
*Fiorian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epitu Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*Tue RosenpacH Company, 273 Madison 
Avenue. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
*SkINNER-HILL ‘Company, Inc., 342 Madison 
Avenue. 
*Westport ANTIQUE SHOP, Io East 53d Street. 
*PELHAM: Dororny O. Scnusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wituiams, 62 Ossining 
Road. 
OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND: Georce WILLIAM BIERCcE, 8903 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antiques, 
Objects of Art. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

BETHLEHEM: A. H. Rice, 519 North New Street. 
General line. 

CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line. 

CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Build- 
ing. Selected early furniture. 

CHRISTIANA: Wixu1aM R. Fietes & Bro., Lan- 
caster Co. General line. 

*MALVERN: Wy. Batt & Son. Brasses. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
*Osporn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street. 
*Puit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. 
*Rosensacu Company, 1320 Walnut Street. 
*Marrua DeHaas REEVES, 1807 Ranstead Street. 
*ArTHuUR J. SussEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue Antique Suop or Mrs. M. B. 
CookErow, 265 King Street. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira S. 
Reep. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: 
Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. General 


Louise Barsper Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. General 
line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kixiam, Clock repairing. 
*PROVIDENCE: Provipence ANTIQUE Company, 
728 Westminster Street. 


VERMONT 
*WHITE RIVER JUNCTION: E. J. Jonson. 


VIRGINIA 
PETERSBURG: Mrs. B. BrockweELL, 232 North 


CLaRENcCE A. 


RICHMOND: J. K. Bearo. Antiques in the rom 


WASHINGTON, D. C. a 

MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. Auth! 
tic antiques. 2 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N.} 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneai 
Avenue, N. W. Early American furnity 
pottery. 4 


ENGLAND ] 

*CHESHIRE: J. Corxiit, Rock Ferry, Birkenheg 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruart Pace, 129 B 
Street. ’ 


line. 





Market Street. General line. 





Sil vous plait— Bitte sehr —If you please 


12 seule let your subscription lapse. It is hard, we know, to remember to send a check 1 
and a renewal when there are so many other things to think about. 


It will take but a minute—to fill out the renewal blank we send you and to enclose your : 


check with it in an addressed envelope. 


Do it Now ! But why wait for the blank? ‘fust your check will suffice. 


683 Atlantic Avenue : 


ANTIQUES : 


Boston, Massachusetts 


You Would Not Be Here: 


F some prehistoric cave man had not eluded 
the jaw-snap of a man-eating dinosaur. 
That is merely one way of suggesting that 
whether you know it or not—your ancestry goes 
back a thousand thousand years or so: and that, 
down through the ages, any one of many acci- 
dents might have terminated your career untold 
centuries before it began. 
There is no escaping the past. If it has notmade 


us what we are, it has, at least, allowed us our 
existence, and we pay it.involuntary respect ac- 
cordingly. That is why every human being is, at 
heart, interested in antiques. 

He cannot help himself. 

And that, again, is why the one gift which is 
sure to carry not only your message of good will, 
but a wealth of satisfaction to the recipient is a 
year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


Fust send $4.00, the name of the recipient, and your personal card. On your 
request ANTIQUES will send a sample copy to any of your interested friends. 


683 eAtlantic Avenue :: 


ANTIQUES 


Boston, Massachusetts — 


Of Interest to Dealers 


RINTED above is the Colleétor’s Guide—a listing by 
city and state of antique dealers, and those in allied 
businesses. The Guide was started more than a year ago at 
the urgent request of our subscribers; and has been to them 
a source of convenience and to the dealers a source of profit. 
For a dealer not to have his name in the Guide is to trade 
on a street without a name in a shop without a number. 


ANTIQUES 


68 3 eArlantic Avenue 


Modern business demands that he make it as convenient as 
possible for customers and prospective customers to find his 
shop. The Guide helps him place his name and address before 
every important collector and dealer in the United States 
at a very small cost. 

Let antique buyers know who you are and where you do 
business. 


BOSTON 
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E have a particularly fine group of beds in the Antique 
Room just now. Several genuine field beds with chaise 
tops, an acorn top low poster, a carved low poster, and several 
of the most interesting turned types we have seen for some time. 


‘Recent Arrivals in the Antique Room 
Sheraton Field Bed Maple Field Bed 


(Very slender Posts) (Chaise Top) 


Acorn Top Low Poster Carved Low Poster 
Several Unusual Tavern Tables 

Drop Lid Desks Lowestoft Tea Set 

Rare Glass Lamps More Sandwich Glass 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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A place for everything 


BELLE of Queen Anne’s 

day sat before this dressing- 
table. Its numerous drawers 
probably held many of the little 
aids to beauty that helped her 
win the fancy of the gallants of 
the day. 

The table is one which should 
please the belle of today. Its 
drawers should prove just as in- 
teresting to her as to the maiden 
of Queen Anne’s court. It is of 
convenient and practical size, 


being 5214 inches high, 17 inches 
deep, and 28 inches wide. 

This piece is very unusual. It 
is one of the finest examples of 
Queen Anne furniture. The lines 
are simple and graceful. The 
wood is walnut. 

We invite you to view this 
dressing-table, which will be 
found on the third floor in the 
antique department. Corre- 
spondence with collectors and 
museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 1923,58.,C. & L. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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